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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven) One Shil- 
ling. Catalogue One Shilling. ee 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission 1s., Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. untildusk. Admittance, Is. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


{WRENCH EXHIBITION OF PICTURES.— 
The First Annual Exhibition of the French School of the 

Fine Arts is now OPEN at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, opposite 
the Opera Colonnade, from 10 to 6, daily.—Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67, Harley 
Sireet. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for General 
Female Education, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES will be held during the 
week ending Saturday, the Ist July. 
Ladies desiring examination are requested to send in their names 
on or before Saturday, the 19th June. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Office 
of the College. 























C. G. NICOLAY, Deputy-Chairman. 
N INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—Elemen- 


tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 

these interesting branches of science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
100 guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
Strand, London. 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the sale of Sopwith’s Geological 
Models, which can be had in Sets, from £2 to £5 each; also for 

M. Barrande’s Systéme Silurien du Centre de la Bohéme, Vol. I., 
is just published, containing 1000 pages. Map and fifty-two plates. 
Royal 4to. Two Parts. Cloth boards. Prague. 1853. Price £8. 

Contents:—Introduction Historique and Esquisse Géologique. 
The remainder is devoted to general Studies on the Trilobites, par- 
tieularly of Bohemia. The Second and Third Volumes are in a 
forward state for publication. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—ASCOT 
RACES.—-On Tuesday and Thursday, June 13 and 15, 
SPECIAL TRAINS will RUN between PADDINGTO® and 
WINDSOR. Omnibuses at moderate and fixed fares, as well asa 
large number of carriages of every description, are provided to con- 
vey passengers between the Windsor Station and the Race-course. 
In addition to the booking offices at Paddington, tickets may be 
precured, on and after Friday, the 9th June, at the Company’s 
offices, 27, King Street, Cheapside ; 269, Strand ; 351, Oxford Street; 
63, Bridge Road, Lambeth ; 25, Regent Street (corner of Jermyn 
Street); Peacock, Islington; and at Messrs. Tattersall’s, Hyde- 
Park-Corner. Full particulars of the trains, &c., are given in 
hand-bilis, which may be obtained at the Railway Stations and 
the above-named places. 








SCOT RACES.—The Proprietors of the Pad- 
dington Conveyance Association beg to inform the Public 
that they have arranged for a plentiful supply of well-appointed 
OMNIBUSES to work from the Windsor Station of the Great 
Western Railway on all the four race days, which will be conve- 
niently placed in the Station-yard at Windsor, on the arrival of 
the several trains. Each Omnibus will be conspicuously num- 
bered, so that parties may readily recognize in the afternoon the 
vehicle that conveyed them in the morning. Fares from Windsor 
to the Course and back :— 


Tuesday, June 13, 5s. Thursday, June 15, 8s. 
Wednesday, June 14, 4s. Friday, June 16, 4s. 

N.B.— Tickets, with the number of the Omnibuses on them, will 
be delivered to each passenger on paying his fare. These tickets 
will also be marked ‘ inside” and “outside,” and passengers 
taking outside tickets cannot be allowed to change to the inside, 
nor inside passengers to the outside, unless by mutual consent. 
Roth inside and outside tickets are the same price. 


4 - > 
SCOT RACES.—JOSEPH THUMWOOD, 
Contractor to the Great Western Railway for carriages, 
post-horses, flys, &c., at the Windsor Station, begs to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that he has provided a large supply of 
superior CARRIAGES and HORSES to be in attendance on the 
arrival of the various trains on the race days; but to prevent dis- 
appointment, he respectfully requests that an early application be 
made, Orders shor ld be addressed to Joseph Thumwood, Great 
W estern Station, Windsor, which will also be forwarded to him by 
the Superintendent of the Paddington Station, from whom every 
information may be obtained. The charges will be as follows :— 
Carriage and Single. Carriage and Pair. 
Tuesday, June 13 #220 #£i 40 
Wednesday, June ld 1 1 0 3.3 0 
Thursday, J une 15 330 5 6 0 
Friday, Sune 16 ii ¢ 3.3 (0 











Tal ~ = 
ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
= SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
ree Will allow to all Schoois and Kookseliers Forry per Cunt. 
ee on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
ablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
biog also allow Tuirty-runer ren Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
ring-Cross Post Office, payable to VarTy and Owen, Edu- 


LASGOW CATHEDRAL. — Will be pub- 
lished, on or about 15th June, with Plan and Historical 
Notice, FOUR VIEWS OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
GLASGOW, drawn on stone from Original Sketches, and printed 
in the first style of Chromo-Lithography by Messrs. N. J. Hotmes 
and Co., Glasgow. Complete in ornamental wrapper, price One 
Guinea. 
London: Messrs. Hering and Remington, Regent Street. Glas- 
gow: N.J. Holmes and Co., Cochran Street ; Morison Kyle, Queen 
Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
ission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


hee FRENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 

and NORGATE, I4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, charge 
to Purchasers directly from them FRENCH BOOKS at Ten Pence 
ren Franc only, being a reduction of 17 per cent. on the former 
rate of shillings for francs. A monthly French Catalogue is sent 
gratis to purchasers. 


HEAP GERMAN BOOKS.—WILLIAMS 

and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, charge 
to direct Purchasers all Books published in Germany at Tureer 
SHILLINGS PER PresstaN THALER on'y, the exact value of their 
published price in Germany, without any addition for carriage or 
duty, for ready money. Catalogues gratis on application. 

















OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. The June Number is now ready. 
Also the June Number of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price Six Shillings, 


HE MICROSCOPE: its History, Construc- 

tion, and Applications. Being a familiar introduction to the 

use of the Instrument and the study of Microscopical Science. 

Illustrated by upwards of 500 Drawings of Objects by JABEZ 
HOGG, M.R.C.S., &c. ‘ 

London: Published at the Office, National Library, Milford 

House, Strand; and by W. 8. Orr and Cu., Amen Corner, Pater- 

noster-row. 





Now ready, price 2s., pest free, 2s. 6d. 


HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhea, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various medical works treating on this important subject. 

By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and a'l Booksellers. 


VHE BIBLE HANDBOOK: An Introduction 

to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH ANGUS, 

D.D., R.A.S. 12mo, with a Map, 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. half- 
bound. (Questions on ditto, 6d. neat cover.) 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND to a.p. 1852. 
By THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards. 
PEARSON ON INFIDELITY; being the 


Prize Essay of the British Organisation of the Evangelical Ailiance. 
The People’s Edition. 12mo, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


STORIES of SCHOOLBOYS. Second Series. 


18mo, with Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 








Double Volumes of the Monthly Series. With Frontispiece, each 
Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


VENICE AND SWITZERLAND. 
THE JORDAN AND IDUMA. 
Weekly Periodicals, with superior Engravings, price One Penny ; 
Monthly Parts, 5d. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
and Part I. 
THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 164, Piccadilly ; 
and sold by the Booksellers. 


Nos. 1 to 5 


> 





Just published, in a neat Pocket Volume, bound in cloth 


limp, price 5s. 
y K’S GUIDE TO IRELAND. 


The same may be had in Four Parts, at Is. 6d. each, viz.:— 
DUBLIN and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. 
KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IRELAND. 
THE SHANNON, and WEST of IRELAND. 
BELFAST, GIANTS CAUSEWAY, AND 

NORTH OF IRELAND. 

Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 





cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 


London ; Longman and Co. 





This day, Two Volumes, crown octayo, 14s. 


ISTORY and THEOLOGY of the THREE 
CREEDS. By WILLIAM WIGAN HARVEY, M.A., 
Rector of Buckland, Herts, late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. Cambridge: Deighton. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — “On the Production of 

Waxed Paper Negatives,’ by JAMES HOW, just published 

in “THE CHEMIST,” a Monthly Journal of Chemical and Phy- 

sical Science, Edited by JOHN and CHARLES WATT. JUNE, 
price ls. 








London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





R. VAN OVEN on the DECLINE of LIFE 

in HEALTH and DISEASE; being an attempt wo investi- 

gate the causes of Longevity, and the best means of attaining a 
Healthful Old Age. Cloth, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


** Good sense is the characteristic of the volume.” —Srrcrator. 
John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ FLORENCE SACKVILLE.” 
This day is published, elegantly bound in cloth, price 4s. 
Tus GRAMMAR-SCHOOL BOYS: A Tale 
of School- Boy Life. 

Admirably adapted to the present season as a gift book or 
school prize. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Shrewsbury: J. H. Leake. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 2's. 


SLAMISM, ITS RISE AND ITS PRO- 
GIRESS ; or, the Present and the Past Condition of the Turks. 
By F. A. NEALE, author of “ Eight Years in Syria,” &c. 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





Now ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


HE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH EFFENDI. 
“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
read.” —Sranpanp. 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal Seliege +" Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ALES OF IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 
By J. G. MACWALTER, Author of the “ Scarlet Mystery,” 
“ History of the Irish Church.” 


John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 





DR.CUMMING ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
‘SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. With Illustrations. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 5s. THE BOOK 
OF EXODUS, is. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 








SHAW’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
USSIA AND TURKEY.—LIVES of the 
Emperor of Russia, NICHOLAS I., and the Sultan of 
Turkey, ABDUL MEDJID KHAN. By the Rev. HENRY 
CHRISTMAS, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; or separately, Is. 
each, bds. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 








BLOOMSBURY LENT LECTURES, 1854.—Fecap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
RESENT TIMES AND FUTURE PRO- 
SPECTS: Being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1854, at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury. By TWELVE CLERGYMEN of the 
Church of England. With a Preface by the Rev. W. R. FREE- 
MANTLE, M.A., Rector of Claydon, Bucks. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 





RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS AND ALLEGORIES, 
78 Ilustrations. 
18mo, cloth, red edges, price 5s. 
ELIGIOUS EMBLEMS AND ALLE- 
GORIES; a Series of Engravings designed to illustrate 
divine truth. By the Rev. W. HOLMES. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by the Rev. JAMES SMITH, Author of the 
“Christian Daily Remembrancer,”’ “* The Book that will suit 
you,” &c. &ec. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW HISTORY. 
This day is published, price 15s., the Third Volume of 
MHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 

Contents oF THis Vorume.—Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in 
1821.—The Greek Revolution, Battle of Navarino, and Establish- 
ment of Greek Independence.-The War between Russia and 
Turkey, 1827-1829.—France to the Revolution of 1830.—Domestic 





History of England to the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 





3 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S, 
in Monthly Numbers, 6 Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


2. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. 
Hooxer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate. Price Two 
Shillings, 


3. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J.D. Hooxer, F.R.S, In Parts, 20 Plates, Price 31s. 6d. 
coloured; 21s, plain, 


4. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX- 
LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By Bertno.p SEEMANN, 
Part I, With 10 Plates, Price 10s, 6d. coloured. 


5. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 


Hooxer. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. Fitch, 
Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


: 6. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descriptions, 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, Folio. £3 11s, 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. By Sir Wirtram J. Hooker. Containing 100 
coloured Plates. Royal 4to. Five Guineas, 


8. 
1% PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
i History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. 
Harvey. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order 
of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, ar- 
ranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


9. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J.D. 
ggg ge Plates, Royal 4to. £10 15s. coloured; 


10. 
THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
4 THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, By Dr. Joszrn D. Hooxer, 
, 74 Plates. Royal 4to, £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. plain, 


‘a 
a 11. é 
i THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrn 
Woops. 8vo, 18s, 

| 12. 

THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ie ENGLAND. By the Rev. D. BapHam. Coloured Plates, 
i Super-royal 8v6, 21s. 


13. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
if MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussey. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
1 Plates. 5s. coloured. 


14. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&e, By T. C. Arcnsr, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany 
in the Crystal Palace, Illustrated with Twenty Coloured 
} Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, Royal 16mo, 
) cloth. 10s, 6d, 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
he FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THomas Moore, 
i F.L.8. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davin Lanpssorovexr. Second 
Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d, 











7, 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aanrs Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures. Royall6mo, 10s, 6d. 

i 


ED : 18. 
hk }ORS’ FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
, Hi 


ot ry off ‘orest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. By Mary 
».Roperts, 20 Coloured Plates, Royallémo, 10s, 6d, 


= ~~ 19, 





“O§LTURE OF THE VINE. 
. AB RERS. With Plates, 8vo. 5s, 


reg acon 
enfin Street, Covent Garden, 
VISA 






Te 


[June 10 
Shortly will be published, 


FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH IIOUSE, 
A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, 
By T. C. ARCHER, Esa. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


*.* An edition of this Work, slightly abridged, for the use of Schools, with the Plates uncolored, will 
be published at the same time at 2s. 6d. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





ARCHEOLOGICAL WORKS _ 
JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW & SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON, 





A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan, 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
to the tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
soon becomes familiar with them, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Palologos, 2 vols. 8vo. Numerous Plates, 30s. 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
with an entirely new set of Plates, price 10s, 6d. 

* Votre commission, Messicurs, vous propose done de décerner le prix fondé par M. Allicr @’Hauteroche 4 Varch- 
éologue z¢lé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numismatique de Londres, auquel l Angleterre doit un bon Manuel 
de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, villes, et rois 
de Vantiquité.”—Address of the Commission appointed to Report to the Institut de France on the works sent in by Candidates 
Sor the Numismatic Prize. Session 1845, 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically Arranged and 


Described, containing the Coins of Hispania, Gallia and Britannia, with Plates of several Hundred Examples, 1 vol. 
8vo, price 18s, 


. . . P P m 

Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New Tes- 
TAMENT. Fine Paper, numerous Woodcuts from the Original Coins, in various Public and Private Collections. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 

“ Archeology is under a peculiar obligation to Mr. Akerman, To him we all owe the pleasant debt of an instructive 
acquaintance, not only with the beautiful money of Ancient Greece and Rome, but with the once barbarous, though not 
less interesting, coins of our earliest history. And to him now especially the cause of religion can bring its tribute of com- 
mendation for light thrown upon Holy Writ through the medium of ‘the unrighteous Mammon.’ The New Testament has, 
it appears, in the compass of the Gospels and Acts, no less than thirty-two allusions to the coinage of Greece, Rome, and 
Judwa: and these, beautifully engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of serving the good 
cause of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal. 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. In1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. With numerous Wood Engravings from the Original Coins, price 6s. 6d, cloth. 

ContENTS:—1. Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal Coins; 2. Greek Civic Coins; 3. Greek Imperial Coins; 4, Origin 
of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins; 5. Roman Imperial Coins; 6, Roman British Coins; 7. Ancient British Coinage; 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage; 9. English Coinage from the Conquest; 10, Scotch Coinage; 11. Coinage of Ireland; 12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins; 13, Continental Money in the Middle Ages; 14. Various representatives of Coinage; 15, Forgeries in Ancient 
and Modern Times; 16, Table of Prices of English Coins realized at Public Sales, 


) . . sss 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, struck in London and its Vicinity, from the year 
1648 to 1672 inclusive, Described from the Originals in the Collection of the British Museum, Xe, Plates, price Half- 
a-Guinea. A few copies in 4to, price One Guinea. 
This work comprises a list of nearly three thousand Tokens, and contains occasional illustrative topographical and 
antiquarian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffee-house signs, &c, &c.; with an introductory account of 
the causes which led to the adoption of such a currency, 


A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. 


12mo, 3s, 


The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 
Edited by J. Y, AKERMAN, 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 





Now ready, Nrxtx Eprtroy, thoroughly revised, with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.B.S. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW NOVEL BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF “ANTONINA.” 

ante pa in published, in 3 vols, 
HIDE AND SEE K. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, : 


AUTHOR OF “ANTONINA,” 





“© Antonina’ placed its author in the rank of our greatest writers of romance,”—Times, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE WAR AT THE CAUCASUS. 





Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s, 


TRANSCAUCASIA: 


SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE BLACK SEA AND TITE CASPIAN, 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. GRAEB, PRINTED IN COLOURS BY LEIGHTON. 


“The nations and races who live under the shadows of Elbrouz and Ararat are daily becoming more interesting, and 
the present volume, so well-timed in its publication, and yet so careful in execution, is exceedingly welcome...... The speci- 
mens we have given will show that this is a book which, even without reference to the circumstances under which it 
appears, is worth reading. It is full of information of the most varied kind.”—Atheneum. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
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NEW NOVELS 


JUST OUT. 





I 
AMBROSE: The Sculptor, An Au- 
tobiography of Artist-Life. By Mrs. ROBERT CART- 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘ Christabelle,’ &. Two Vols., Post 
8vo. (Now ready. 


‘ If. 
COUNTERPARTS; or, The Cross of 


Love. By the Author of ‘Charles Auchester.’ ‘Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. 

“* Counterparts’ rivets the attention of the thoughtful reader 
by the true perception of nature ahd man which its pages disclose. 
We can promise the reader an abundantly pleasing and intellectual 
repast. The incidents of the story are numerous and remarkable, 
and some of them are distinguished by a rare originality. The 
book will be read with great interest by novel readers of almost 
every class.”"—MorniInG ADVERTISER. 

“A work which the novel reader will welcome for a certain 
animation and variety of flavour. We are fairly in for some 
hours of pleasant reading. The characters that most interest are 
kept in the foreground; there are animated and clever conversa- 
tions, sparkling descriptions, and a genial appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art; especially the sea and music.”— 
Goze. 


IIt, 
NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 
By TALBOT GWYNNE, Author of “‘ The School for Fathers,’’ 


“* Silas Barnstarke,” &c. One Volume, crown 8vo. 

“We do not remember to have met with so perfect a work of 
literary art as ‘ Nanette’ for many a long day; or one in which 
every character is so thoroughly worked out in so short a space, 
and tue interest concentrated with so much effect and truthful- 
ness.” —BRITANNIA. 

“ 4 story worth reading.” —ArTHEN £UM. 

“In Nanette’s simple faith, affectionate nature, and honest, 
earnest conduct, there is a very striking and pleasing delineation 
of character."—Lirerary GazEerre. 


IV. 


THE HEIR OF VALLIS. By WIL- 
LIAM MATHEWS, Esq. Three Volumes, post &vo. 

“The * Heir of Vallis’ must win for itself an exalted niche among 
the novels of the year. The writing is clear and forcible, the 
characters are worked out with power and distinctness, and the 
plot is claborated without detracting from its effect.”— Brivannia. 

“ 4 carefully written, well conceived work. It only just misses 
being first-rate. It contains the elements of great excellence.”— 
ATHENEUM. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE PUBLISHED 
THIS DAY. 


I 
HE RUSSIANS in BULGARIA and RU- 
MELIA. luring the Campaign of the Danube and the Pas- 
sage Of the Balkan. By BARON VON MOLTKE. With Map 
and Plans of Shumla, Varna, Silistria, &e. 8vo. lis. 


It 

SILURIA. By Sir RODERICK MURCHI- 
SON. With large coloured Map, 38 Piates and 200 Woodcuts 
8vo. 3¢s. Se . 

Ill, 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by PETE 
CUNNINGHAM. The Fourth and Concluding Volume. 8vo.7s. 6d. 
(Mvrray’s Bnirisn Crassics). 

Also, in June, 


THE SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VO- 
LUME of LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With an 
Index to the whole Work. 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE RECENT APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 
On the 39th June, with the Magazines, 


TSE ROYAL NAVY LIST (Published Quar- 
terly) for July. 


It, 


MURRAY’S CIVIL SERVICE LIST (To 


be Published Quarterly) for July. 


Ill, 
HARTS ARMY LIST (Published Quarterly) 
ee John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 
This day, to be had at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post Svo, 9s. 
[TRAS SMUTATION ; or, THE LoRD AND THE 
LOUT. ANovel. By N.orM. Forming the New Volume 
of Chapman and Hall's Series of Original Works. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 
On the 15th inst., in a handsome small 8vo yolume, 2s. 
HE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
By M. W. SAVAGE, Author of “ The Falcon Family,” &c. 
Also, recently published, 
MARY BARTON. By the Author of ‘‘ Ruth,” 
&e. 2. 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


LAMARTINE'S 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 
CHARACTERS. 

2 vols., 8vo, 28s, 

A NEw tines OF GUIZOP'S 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
From the Execution of Charles I. to the Death of Cromwell, 
1649—1658, 2 vols., 8vo, 28s, 
Also, uniform with the above, in 2 vols., 8vo, 28s., a New 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections, of 


GUIZOTS 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


REVOLUTION OF 1640, 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES I, 


CHARLES the SECOND in the 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A Contribution to his Biography, and to the History of his 
Age. Derived chiefly from Original Documents, 
English and French. 
3y S. ELLIOTT HOSKINS, M.D., F.R.S, 

2 vols., 8vo, 28s, 


TO 


THREE YEARS’ CRUISE 
IN THE 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


By R, E. MALONE, Paymaster, R.N. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS. 


GOLOVIN.— THE NATIONS OF 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, and their DESTINY. By 
IVAN GOLOVIN, Author of “The Caucasus.” Crown 


8vo, cloth, 5s, 


GOLOVIN.—_THE CAUCASUS. By 


IVAN GOLOVIN. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MORELL.—RUSSIA & ENGLAND; 
Their STRENGTH and WEAKNESS, By JOHN 
REYNELL MORELL. Post 8vo, 1s, 


PORTFOLIO (The), August 1, 18453, 
ly March, 1845. 18 parts, forming 5 vols, 8vo, sewed, 


SCHIMMELFENNIG.—THE WAR 
BETWEEN TURKEY AND RUSSIA: a Military 
Sketch, By A. SCHIMMELFENNIG, 8vo, 2s. 


TURKISH GRAMMAR for the Use 
of the ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN; with a 
French and Turkish Dictionary. Third Edition, 12mo, 
bds., 10s, 


URQUHART.—PROGRESS of RUS- 
SIA in the WEST, NORTH, and SOUTH. By DAVID 
URQUHART. Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


URQUHART.—RECENT EVENTS 
IN THE EAST, Being a Reprint of Mr. Urquhart’s 
Contributions to the “ Morning Advertiser” during the 
Autumn of 1853. Post 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


URQUHART.—THE WAR OF IG- 


NORANCE AND COLLUSION: its Progress and 
Results. A Prognostication and a Testimony. By 


DAVID URQUHART. 8vo, 1s, 


WHITTY.—THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES OF ENGLAND. Political Portraits. By 
EDWARD M. WHITTY. Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Triibner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row, 





| tye SHIPS AND RUSSIAN 
\Y GUNNERS. See ‘FRASER’S MAGAZINE’ for 
JUNE. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





Now publishing, price 1s, each, 
ECTURES on EDUCATION, delivered 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


I. Dr. WHEWELL, ‘On the Influence of the History of 
Science upon Intellectual Education,’ delivered before His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


II. Professor FARADAY, ‘On Mental Education,’ de- 
livered before His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


Ill. Dr. G. R. LATHAM, ‘On the Study of Language as 
a Branch of Education for all Classes,’ 


IV. Dr. DAUBENY, ‘On the Study of Chemistry as a 
Branch of Education for all Classes,’ 


V. Professor TYNDALL, ‘On the Study of Physics as a 
Branch of Education for all Classes,’ 


VI. Mr. PAGET, ‘On the Study of Physiology as a Branch 
of Education for all Classes,’ 


London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





New Books and New Editions. 


N THE STRUCTURE AND USE 

OF THE SPLEEN, The Astley Cooper Prize Essay 

for 1853. By H. GRAY, F.R.S., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at St. George’s Hospital. With 64 Illustrations, 15s, 


The SANITARY CONDITION of the 
CITY of LONDON, from 1848 to 1853 inclusive. With a 
Preface and Notes. By JOHN SIMON, F.R,S., Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Octavo, 8s, 6d, 


CRONSTAT and the RUSSIAN FLEET. 


Reprinted from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 6d.; by post, 10d, 


FEMALE SCRIPTURE CHARAC- 
TERS, By the VISCOUNTESS HOOD. 3s. 6d. 


CORREGGIO: A Drama. By Ornten- 
SCHLAGER. Translated by THEODORE MARTIN, 
With a Preface and Notes. 3s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Edition, 2 vols. 9s, 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6d. 


DAYS AND HOURS. By Freperick 
TENNYSON, 6s, 


REMAINS of the late BISHOP COPLE- 
STON. With Reminiscences of his Life, by R. WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 10s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES. Illustrations 
of the Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes and 
Excursuses, Cheaper Edition, enlarged., 10s, 6d, 


BECKER’S GALLUS. 


of the Time of Augustus. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 12s, 


READINGS IN ITALIAN PROSE 
LITERATURE, With Biographical Sketches. By G. AU- 
BREY BEZZI, Professor of Italian in Queen’s College, 
London, 7s. 


LES POETES FRANCAIS ; Morceaux 
choisis dans les meilleurs Poétes, avee une Notice Bio- 
graphique sur chaque Poéte. Par A, ROCHE, Fourth Edi- 
tion, Two Parts, 3s, 6d. each; complete, 6s. 


Cheaper 


Roman Scenes 
With Notes and Excursuses, 


London: Jonny W, Parxkez and Son, West Strand. 








HERTLEIN’S ANABASIS, BY ARNOLD AND BROWNE, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 6s, 6d. i 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With English 
f Notes. Translated (with Additions) from the German 
. a ar mp be oan Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A 
ector of Lyndon, and the Rev. H. BROWNE, M.A. Car,” 
of Chichester, ” a 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 

VIRGILIL AINEIS. With English Notes 
from DUBNER. 6s. 


ARNOLD’S SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d, 
ELECTIONS from CICERO. Part V.; Cato 
Major, sive de Senectute Dialogus. With English 
Notes, from the German of JULIUS SOMMERBRODT b 
the Rev, HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chichester, . 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, : 
Of whony may be had, (in the same Series,) 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, with English 
Notes. Part I. Orations, 4s.; Part II. Epistles, 5s. ; Part Ill 
Tusculan Disputations, 5s. 6d.; Part IV. De Finibus Mal. 

orum et Bonorum, 5s, 6d. 


PUTZ’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND IiISTORY, By 
ARNOLD AND PAUL, ‘ 
In 12mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
i - DBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. With Questions. Translated from 
the German of PUTZ, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A, and 
ma by the late Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ap. 


, M.A, 








Also, by the same Editors, 
1. HANDBOOK of MEDIA:VAL HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
In small 4to, (with Portrait,) price 10s, 6d, 


HE LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY, By 
GEORGE CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher, Nev 
Edition, with numerous Historical and Biographical Notes, 
by JOHN HOLMES, Esq,, late of the British Museum, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


DR. PEILE’S TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLE 10 
THE ROMANS. 
In 8vo, price 2s, 6d., Part I. (containing the EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS) of 


NEW TRANSLATION of the RECEIVED 
TEXT of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, slightly 
interpolated, and illustrated by a Synoptical and Logical 
Paraphrase of the Contents of each: the whole setting forth 
the sum of an Ancillary Series of Annotations on the Epistles. 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D., Head Master of 
Repton School; and some time Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 














Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES. i 


4 vols. 8vo, £2 2s. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF MR. BURKE'S 
WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
In 8 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 
HE WORKS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. 

This Edition contains—1. Mr. BURKE’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE between the year 1744 and his Decease in 1797, (first 
published from the original MSS, in 1944, by Earl Fitawil 
liam and Sir Richard Bourke,) containing numerous Histo- 
rical and Biographical Notes, and Original Letters from the 
leading Statesmen of the period, and forming an Autobio 
graphy of this celebrated Writer—2. The WORKS of Mr. 
BURKE, as edited by his Literary Executor, the late Bishop 
of Rochester. (his Edition includes the whole of the con 
tents of the former Editions, published, in 20 vols,, at the 
price of £9 5s.) 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 

MAITLAND ON THE DARK AGES.—NEW EDITION. 

In 8v0, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 

HE DARK AGES: A Series of ESSAY 5, 

intended to illustrate the State of RELIGION and 

LITERATURE in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Centuries. 

By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S., and F.S.A, some 

time Librarian to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 

Rivingtons, Watcrloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION 1 

ENGLAND. 13s, ro SUB 

2. EIGHT ESSAYS on VARIOUS SU 

JECTS (1852). 4s. 6d. J i 

3. ERUVIN: ESSAYS on Subjects connect 
with the NATURE, HISTORY, and DESTINY of MA), 
2nd Edition, 5s. 
In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Third Edition of F 
JYMNS and POEMS for the SICK me 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the gg! 0 
the VISITATION of the SICK. Edited by the Rev. +" 
FOSBERY, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
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REVIEWS. 

Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, selected 
and arranged from her Letters, Diaries, 
and other Manuscripts. By Cecilia Lucy 
Brightwell. Norwich: Fletcher and Alex- 
ander. London: Longman and Co. 

““NorFotk,” says Holcroft, in his ‘ Autobio- 

graphy,’ “is said to be more illiterate than 

any other part of England; and yet I doubt 
if any county of like extent has produced an 
equal number of famous men;” and famous 
women, too, we may add; for at the close of 
the last century, when the gentry and mer- 
chant-manufacturers of Norwich were in the 
enjoyment of unusual prosperity, and the old 
city abounded in literary energy, gaiety, and 
amusement, not the least of its feminine nota- 
bilities was the subject of these delightful 
memorials. The life of the good quakeress, 
and once dashing Amelia Opie, is one of 
very remarkable interest. Possessed of a 
singularly joyous temperament, full of artless 
vivacity, and gifted with the most loveable 
powers of conversation and expression, she 
went forth in early womanhood into the élite 
of London society, and found a welcome, 
through her own natural graces and cheerful- 
ness, among the most brilliantcircles of witand 
intellect of the metropolis, and, as reminded 
in a gentle remonstrance from her friend 

Joseph John Gurney. was everywhere “ liked, 

flattered, and admired.” Sir James Mackin- 

tosh, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Siddons, the 

Kembles, Mrs. Inchbald, Sheridan, Rogers, 

Northcote, Humboldt, Sidney Smith, Wilkie, 

andmany other celebrities of that day, courted 

alike her friendship and her society; first, as 
the coquettish Amelia Alderson, when “her 
beautiful hair hung in rich waving tresses 
over her shoulders, and her whole appearance 
was animated and glowing ;” then as Amelia 
pe wife of the great portrait-painter, whose 
talents “drew a constant succession of the 
learned, the gay, and the fashionable ;” then 
as the bewitching widow, who, though she 
returned, childless, with filial affection to the 
house of her father, paid frequent visits to 
her old gay quarters in the height of the 

London season. “As I was offered a ticket 

for the ball to the Duke of Wellington for 

Al. 7s., writes Mrs. Opie in the seventh year 

of her widowhood, “1 accepted the offer, and 

wrote my commands to Lord Tamworth. I 

go full dressed, and high feathers, with a 

pink domino made high and long to give me 

height.” And Baron Humboldt, writing to 
her about this time, respecting his introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Siddons, called her Mademoiselle 

Opie, “no doubt from my juvenile appear- 

ance,” said the gay widow. In the same 

year, having made es way into the lobby of 

Pulteney’s hotel, to see the Emperor of 

Russia pass, she stepped out of the line and 

grasped his wrist, and writing hastily to her 

father, says with triumphant glee, ‘ Just 
room and time to say, I have seen from head 
io foot, and touched the Emperor. Other 
ladies touched his hand; I squeezed his 
wrist. I bribed the porter, and got into his 
hotel!!” But what need had Amelia Opie 
to bribe the Pultency porter to get a sight of 
his Tmperial Highness of Russia? Her 
house was ever the resort of fashion. Writing 
in the same year to her father, the fair Opie, 
as she was called, says, “ My levéc on Sunday 
was rather splendid, consisting of twenty- 





seven persons, who (men excepted) chiefly 
came in carriages. These carriages succeeded 
each other so quickly, that the servants asked 
my servant what was to be seen at No. 11.” 
The next day, when romping with a merry 
party at Mitcham, she writes, *‘ There is here 
the nicest set of children; we had them all in 
last night, and we played at magical music, 
and I made myself loarsewith singing through 
acomb.” But the warnings of Friend John 
Joseph Gurney brought her ere long to “ feel 
a loathing for worldly society.” ‘I should 
like to know,” said the honest quaker, “ how 
thy mind was affected by Lady B’s day- 
masquerade. Because I am sure that if I 
could sing and converse in that way, and pro- 
cured all manner of favour and applause from 
innumerable lords and ladies, | should be 
vain as a peacock thereupon.” From this 
period, relates her biographer, Mrs. Opie 
attended the religious services of the Friends, 
and eleven years afterwards united herself to 
their communion. We must, however, trace 
briefly her career, that it may be seen how, 
notwithstanding her experience of the gaieties 
and frivolities of that period, her mind was 
ever guided by feelings of gentleness and 
purity, strengthened by an affection for her 
father which only ceased with his death. 

Amelia Opie was born in 1769, the only 
child of Dr. James Alderson, a benevolent 
physician of Norwich; and having at the age 
of fifteen suffered the loss of her mother, she 
became introduced into society at atime of 
life when her high and elastic spirit was 
readily moved by any excitement. When 
the assizes came to be held at Norwich, she 
hastened with eager interest to the Castle, to 
hear the trials; and once, on the: occasion of 
a remarkable usury case ending with suicide, 
she was invited by Judge Gould from among 
the listeners to come and sit with him upon 
the bench. Her mind was so impressed with 
the scene, that when attempting in after life 
to write her autobiography, Mrs. Opie says, 
“T can scarcely assert that, at any future 
stage of my life, I ever experienced emotions 
more keen or more enduring.” At the age 
of eighteen, Miss Alderson evinced a strong 
taste for the drama. She wrote a tragedy 
entitled ‘ Adelaide,’ and got it performed pri- 
vately among her friends, taking herself the 
part of the heroine. She afterwards took 
great interest in the drama in London, wrote, 
we believe, one or two farces, and made 
acquaintances with the actors and actresses, 
At the close of a letter written to a friend 
from Englefield Green, in August, 1797, she 
says, “ Shall we have some hot evening walks ? 
I shall want them by way of relaxation from 
my studies (do not laugh). Positively, I 
must set hard to work, as the theatre opens 
in September.” Being now frequently resi- 
dent in London, we are indebted for some 
interesting points in her biography to a series 
of letters written to the late Mrs. John Taylor 
of Norwich, a lady of eminent literary taste, 
and the mother of Mrs. Austin, whose papers 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ and elsewhere 
have gained her an honourable celebrity 
among female authors. ] 

One of Miss Alderson’s earliest acquaint- 
ances in the dramatic circle was Mrs. Sid- 
dons :— 

‘“Mr. J. Boddington and I set off for Town 
yesterday by way of Islington, that we might pay 
our first visit to Godwin, at Somers’ own. After 
a most delightful ride through some of the richest 
country I ever beheld, we arrived at about one 
o'clock at the philosopher’s house, whom we found 








with his hair bier poudé, and in a pair of new, 
sharp-toed, red morocco slippers, not to mention 
his green coat and crimson under-waistcoat. * * 
Godwin told me he had talked of me to Mrs. Inch- 
bald, that she recollected me, and wished to see 
me, so I determined to call on her after I had paid 
my visit to Mrs. Siddons. From Godwin’s, we 
went to Ives Hurry’s in the City, where we left 
our chair and horses, and proceeded in a coach to 
Mrs. Betham’s, to have my profile taken, and 
thence we drove to Marlborough Street. I found 
Mrs. Siddons in the very act of suckling her little 
baby, and as handsome and charming as ever. 
She played last Wednesday before her month was 
up, and.is now confined to her room with the cold 
she caught behind the scenes. There, too, I saw 
Charles Kemble, as I passed through his sister's 
dressing-room, and thought him so like Kemble, 
Mrs. Twiss, and Mrs. Siddons, that it was some 
time before I could recollect myself enough to know 
whether he was a man or a woman. Sally and 
Maria, tell my father, are quite well, and inquired 
much concerning him. The baby is all a baby can 
be, but Mrs. 8. laughs, and savs it is a wit and a 
beauty already in her eyes; she leaves town to-day, 
or she would have invited me for a longer visit. 
From Marlborough Street we drove to Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s, who is as pretty as ever, and much more 
easy and unreserved in her manner, than when I 
last saw her. With her we passed an hour, and 
when I took my leave, she begged I would call on 
her again. She is in charming lodgings, and has 
just received two hundred pounds from Sheridan, 
for a farce containing sixty pages only. From her 
house we drove into the city. You will wonder, 
perhaps, where we dined. Be it known unto you, 
that we never dine when we visit London. Ives 
Hurry, as soon as we arrive at his house, always 
treats us with as much ice and biscuits as we can 
eat; we then sally forth, and eat ice again when 
we wantit; so we did yesterday, and Mrs. Siddons’ 
roast beef had no temptations for ts.” 


It was in 1797 that Amelia Alderson first 
met Mr. Opie. He was the son of a Cornish 
carpenter, and his talent for portrait-drawing 
having attracted the notice of Dr. Walcot, 
the renowned Pindar introduced him to the 
art-world of London, by whom “he was 
hailed as a wonder and a genius, and was em- 
ployed by amateurs and many of the nobi- 
lity.” Atthe time of Opie paying his ad- 
dresses to Miss Alderson, the inspired peasant, 
as Allan Cunningham called him, was in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, a widower :— 


‘The first time Mr. Opie saw his future wife, 
was at an evening party, at the house of one of 
her early friends; among the guests assembled, 
were Mr. Opie, and a family, personally known to 
the writer of these Memoirs. Some of those pre- 
sent were rather eagerly expecting the arrival of 
Miss Alderson; but the evening was wearing 
away, and still she did not appear; at length the 
door was flung open, and she entered, bright and 
smiling, dressed in a robe of blue, her neek and 
arms bare; and on her head a small bonnet, placed 
in somewhat coquettish style, sideways, and sur- 
mounted by a plume of three white feathers. Her 
beautiful hair hung in rich waving tresses over her 
shoulders; her face was kindling with pleasure at 
sight of her old friends; and her whole appearance 
was animated and glowing. At the time she came 
in, Opie was sitting on a sofa, beside Mr. F., who 
had been saying, from time to time, ‘ Amelia is 
coming; Amelia will surely come. Why is she 
not here?’ and whose eyes were turned in her 
direction. He was interrupted by his companion 
eagerly exclaiming, ‘ Who is that! Who is that?’ 
and hastily rising, he pressed forward, to be intro- 
duced to the fair object whose sudden appearance 
had so impressed him. He was evidently smitten ; 
charmed, at first sight, and, as she says, ‘almost 
from my first arrival Mr. Opie became my avowed 
lover.’” 


The wedding took place in Marylebone 
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Church, on the 8th of May, 1798. We sub- 
join a list of the lady’s trousseau :— 

** Blue satin bonnet russe with eight blue fea- 
thers; nine small feathers and a feather edge; 
three blue round feathers and two blue Scotch 
caps; one striped gold gauze bonnet russe; four 
scollop’d edged caps, 4 la Marie Stuart; one bead 
cap; one Tiara; two spencers, one white, one 
black. 

‘¢ Ind Box, No. 1. Two yards broad figured lace, 
for neck and wrists; buffsatin slip; buff net gown; 
three muslin gowns and one skirt; three frilled 
handkerchiefs ; one lace cap and two bands; a set 
of scarlet ribbon for the gown lined with blue; 
three lace frills ; worked cambric gown and flounces ; 
seven flat feathers and three curled ones, &c. &c.” 


It was not till three years after this that 
Mrs. Opie produced the first of that charming 
series of tales for which her name will be 
chiefl¥ remembered. She had published an 
anonymous novel, entitled ‘The Dangers of 
Coquetry,’ and some poems, selected for cri- 
ticism in the opening number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ but they had not much at- 
tracted public interest. The tale of ‘ Father 
and Daughter’ met with a different reception, 
and it was followed, at intervals, by ‘ Mother 
and Daughter,’ ‘Simple Tales,’ ‘Temper,’ 
‘Tales of Real Life,’ ‘Love and Duty,’ ‘ Va- 
lentine’s Eve,’ ‘Tales of the Heart,’ ‘ Lying 
in all its Branches,’ and ‘ Madeleine.’ As an 
instance of her talent in the composition of 
impromptu snatches of poetry, we may in- 
stance the following lines, in reply to an in- 

uiry, if she had written any verses on the 
absence of Sir James Mackintosh in India:— 

“No! think not in verse 
I his absence deplore : 
Who a sorrow can sing 
Till that sorrow is o’er? 
And when shall his loss 
With such sorrow be classed ? 
Oh! when shall his absence 
Be pain that is past?” 

Brief though they be, they were forwarded 
to Sir James, and how they were appreciated 
by the great critic may be seen ih the follow- 
ing characteristic letter :— 

“Bombay, 30th September, 1805, 

‘*My dear Mrs. Opie,—Many thanks for all 
your late presents, your good cousin, your most 
affecting novel, and your elegant verses. Your 
cousin will do well, and return to you, I hope, in 
a few years, with a reasonable fortune, and an 
unbroken constitution. At present I think he 
looks fresher than I ever saw him in Norfolk. Of 
Adeline, I cannot speak with quite so much un- 
mixed complacency ; she has occasioned more 
painful moments, and even cost us some tears. 
The verses I am sure I should admire, even if they 
had not bribed me to do so. The first four lines in 
particular are so ingenious and so natural, so 
lively and so easy, that they resemble the light 
poetry of the French, in which they so much sur- 
pass all nations. Standing by themselves, they 
would make an admirable impromptu answer to 

the question which is the subject. Perhaps you 
will allow me to prove the sincerity of this praise, 
by adding that the remaining lines, though excel- 
lent, are not perhaps of quite so high a cast as the 
first four. I have some thought of publishing 
these four in our Bombay Paper, in the form of 
which I have spoken; if I do, I bespeak pardon 
, by anticipation. 

‘¢ The character of the Hindu is, in your songs, 
and in most European descriptions, beautiful and 
poetical; but on near approach it is base and 
odious enough. Their fine forms and graceful atti- 
tudes might indeed furnish subjects for Mr. Opie’s 


pencil, but their minds will seldom be worthy of 


your verse or your prose. I agree with you about 
the commencement of the third volume of Godwin’s 
novel. It is most masterly. 


the worst of his three; though far indeed above 


There are other 
admirable parts; but, taken throughout, I think it 


the limits of a vulgar fate. So unlettered and 
incurious is this place, that the copy of Fleetwood 
which came here, was suffered to lie on the shop 
counter with all the common trash of the Minerva 
Press, undistinguished by our novel readers, to 
whom Godwin has no name; and might have so 
remained till it was devoured by the white ants, if I 
had not heard of it by chance, and eagerly snatched 
it from these animals, or from others of nobler 
shape, but not much nobler nature. I need 
scarcely ‘say that no hostility was mixed with my 
eagerness; on the contrary, I expected, and I 
found great pleasure. I hope you are in love with 
Walter Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ No- 
where else, but in ‘ Warwick Castle,’ are antique 
character and dignity reconciled with modern 
elegance and regularity. It has many charming 
passages, and the narrative is full of warlike aad 
Homeric spirit; if the poem be sometimes tedious, 
so is Homer himself, the prince of ballad-makers, 
and of border minstrels. I presume that you have 
read Madame de Genlis’ ‘ Duchesse de la Valitre ;’ 
which, though not precisely a novel, is surely a 
most fascinating work. Have you ventured on the 
Abbé Delille’s translation of ‘Paradise Lost?’ I 
presume it is a capital crime to praise it in Eng- 
land; and perhaps the importation of it may be 
prohibited; I see it is most profusely panegyrized 
in the ‘Moniteur,’ and the only fault in the 
opinion of the French critics, is that the translator 
has not altered Milton sufficiently. How would 
this sound on the banks of my beloved Thames ? 
It would be blasphemy in England, and would be 
very bad taste anywhere, not to mention its glar- 
ing inconsistency with the first idea of translation. 
The bearer of this letter is Mrs. Stewart, a very 
amiable, and rather unfortunate woman, who 
brought here beauty and understanding fit for 
happier spots, and who is now going to England in 
search of long-lost health; any attention that you 
may have the goodness to show her, Lady M. and 
I shall consider as a great favour to us. I amcon- 
fident, that when your own ingenious delicacy has 
gently dispelled the. clouds that dejection and re- 
tirement have spread_around her, you will see in 
herself sufficient motives for kindness to her. I 
am, my dear madam, truly and faithfully yours, 
‘JAMES MACKINTOSH.” 


Among the letters written in 1801 to Mrs. 
Taylor, is one containing a capital anecdote of 
Northcote, while it gives a characteristic im- 
pression of the cheerfulness and merry de- 
portment of the writer :— 


‘* My DEAR FRIEND, —I begun a letter to you full 
a fortnight ago, but I know not what is become of 
the precious scrawl ; it is ‘ wasting its sweetness 
on the desert air,’ somewhere or other, so I must 
begin a new one. All I remember of it is, that it 
began with very sensible reproaches for your having 
thought it necessary and becoming in you to thank 
me for what you were pleased to call kindnesses from 
me to you and yours; as if such words and such 
ceremonies were proper between you and me, and 
as if, in showing attention to you and Richard, I 
did not do myself honour by proving the sense I 
entertain of superior merit. Tol de rol lol! 

«So you are coming to the great city! but let 
me advise you to come in mourning, for there 
seems to be a rot amongst royalty, and one court 
mourning succeeds to another; the present one 
will scarcely be over before you arrive. One of 
our great grandmothers is dead, but which I do 
not know. I shall have a great deal to tell you 
about new people and new characters when I see 
you, which a letter could neither contain nor do 
justice to. It is a world to see! I dearly love to 
get a peep at it now and then; and what I do see 
of it only serves to endear the sefety and quiet of 
my own home. You will be up just time enough 
for one of my pleasantest parties, and I expect you 
and I shall be two merry wives when we get toge- 
ther again. You will see the exhibition too; and 
I hope que vous y verrez briller mon Mari. 

“‘T am glad, on reperusing ‘‘'The Dangers of 
Coquetry,’ that you think so highly of it. I read 





‘ it at Seething soon after I married, and felt a great 


’ 








respect for it; and if I ever write a collection of 
tales, I shall correct and re-publish that, as J 
originally wrote it, not as it now is, in the shape of a 
novel in chapters. I believe I told you that 
Mr. Hoare was so struck with it, as to intend 
writing a play fromit. I wish he would. Heigho 
IT am very stupid to-night, so my ideas do not come 
coulamment ; so for want of something better to 
say, I will tell you a characteristic anecdote of Mr. 
Northcote. Mr. Opie, and he, and Sir Francis 
3ourgeois (the landscape painter) dined at Sir 
William Elford’s the other day, and met there 4 
Colonel Elford. After dinner some disputatious 
conversation took place, in which my husband and 
Mr. N. took a principal part; after some time, the 
Colonel said, in a low voice to Sir Francis, 
‘Painters are queer fellows; how oddly they 
converse. One knows not what to make of them; 
how oddly these men run on!’ Sir Francis as- 
sented, and consoled himself as well as he could, 
for being so little eminent as not to be known to 
be a painter himself. After tea, he took an op- 
portunity of telling this story to Northcote; who, 
starting back with a face of horror, exclaimed, 
‘Gude G—! then he took you for a gentleman!’ 
I dare say he did not sleep that night. My hus- 
band says very truly and admirably of this queer 
little being, that his mind resembles an old family 
mansion, in which some of the apartments are fur- 
nished and in good repair, while the major part are 
empty or full of rubbish, * * * (Enter Mr, 
Northcote!) (Sunday.) T have nothing to tell 
you in consequence of the little man’s visit, except 
a fresh proof of the care he takes of his little 
health. I had some cheese toasted and brought 
up. ‘Gude G—! how unwholesome, one piece if 
you please, and no more.’ Presently after, he 
says, ‘Bless me, Mrs. Opie! eating still? how 
much have you ventured to eat? ‘ Two pieces.’ 
‘Oh, then so will I, I'll venture to eat two pieces 
too.’’ As a proof of his politeness, I will tell you 
that on my saying Sir Roger L’Estrange was a 
Norfolk man, he exclaimed, ‘A Norfolk man! 
could anything good or great come out of Norfolk” 

“‘T am told my father certainly means to visit 
us this spring, but Iam not resolved to expect 
him, as I was so disappointed last year. I am 
sorry you will come up too late for the Oratorios. 
Iam going to-day to carry Mrs, Inchbald my book 
to read. She has promised me her opinion of it; 
and I long to receive it. She is a judge of thetale 
only; poetry is to her an undiscovered country. 
The ballads she already admires very highly. 

“*T am very glad you like my tale. The Hoares 
called to-day, and expressed theinselves much 
pleased and affected by it; Mr. H. could not sleep 
all night after it, it made him so wretched. You 
will undoubtedly see both Coome and Mr. Jordan. 
Adieu, just room to send kind love. Yours, &e. 

oe 0." 

In 1802 Mr. and Mrs. Opie visited Paris, 
and met with Mr. Fox, on his return from 
the Netherlands. Having called to pay their 
respects to him, at his hotel in the Rue 
Richelieu, they had the honour to receive an 
invitation to dine with him, and Mrs. Opie 
records having heard Mr. Fox remark that 
twenty-nine years before, he had supped in 
the same room with the witty Maréchal after 
whom the street was named. The next time 
they saw Fox was on the occasion of his 
coming to sit to Mr. Opie, for a whole-length 

ortrait, for Mr. Coke, which is now at Holk- 

am. One of Mrs. Opie’s most exciting ad- 
ventures, during her stay in Paris, was the 
gratification of a desire she had long felt 
to see Buonaparte :— 


‘¢'We had now been several days in Paris, and 
yet we had not seen the First Consul! I own that 
my impatience to see him had been abated, by the 
growing conviction which I felt of the possible 
hollowness of the idol so long exalted. . 

‘* But still we were desirous of beholding him; 
and I was glad when we received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance, Count de Lasteyrie, inform 
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ing us that Buonaparte would review the troops on 
such a day, on the Place du Carousel, and that he 
had procured a window for us, whence we should 
be able to see it to advantage. But, on account of 
my short-sightedness, I was still more glad when 
our friend Le Masquerier, (a very successful young 
English painter, ) informed us that he had the pro- 
mise of a window for my husband and myself, in 
an apartment on the ground-floor of the Tuileries, 
whence we should be able to have a near view of 
Buonaparte:—our friends, therefore, profited by 
M. de Lasteyrie’s kindness, and we went to the 
palace. , 

‘Ag the time of seeing the First Consul drew 
nigh, I was pleased to feel all my original impres- 
sions in his favour return. This might be a weak- 
ness in me, but it was, I hope, excusable ; and our 
sense of his greatness and importance was, as my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing the great 
man of our own country—he who was there a sight 
himself to many—cross the Place du Carousel, with 
his wife on his arm, going, as we believed, to gaze 
like us, on at least a more fortunate man than him- 
self—for, at that time, Charles James Fox had not 
seen Napoleon Buonaparte. 

“The door which opened into the hall of the 
palace was shut, but, after some persuasion, I pre- 
vailed on the attendant to open it ; and he said he 
would keep it open till the First Consul had 
mounted his horse, if I would engage that we would 
all of us stand upon the threshold, and not once 
venture beyond it. 

“With these conditions we promised to comply ; 
and, full of eager expectation, I stationed myself 
where I could command the white marble stairs of 
the palace; those steps once stained with the blood 
of the faithful Swiss guards, and on which I now 
expected to behold the ‘ Pacificator,’ as he was 
a0 by the people and his friends—the hero of 

odi. 

“Just before the review was expected to begin, 
we saw several officers in gorgeous uniforms ascend 
the stairs, one of whom, whose helmet seemed en- 
tirely of gold, was, as I was told, Eugine de Beau- 
harnois. A few minutes afterwards there was a 
rush of officers down the stairs, and amongst them 
I saw a short pale man, with his hat in his hand, 
who, as I thought, resembled Lord Erskine in pro- 
file; but, though my friend said in a whisper, 
‘C'est lui,’ I did not comprehend that I beheld 
Buonaparte, till I saw him stand alone at the gate. 
In another moment he was on his horse, and rode 
slowly past the window; while I, with every nerve 
trembling with strong emotion, gazed on him in- 
tently; endeavouring to commit each expressive, 
sharply chiselled feature to memory; contrasting 
also with admiring observation, his small simple 
hat, adorned with nothing but a little tri-coloured 
cockade, and his blue coat, guiltless of gold em- 
bnoidery, with the splendid head adornings and 
dresses of the officers who followed him. 

“A second time he slowly passed the window; 
then, setting spurs to his horse, he rode amongst 
the ranks, where some faint huzzas grected him 
from the crowd on the opposite side of the Place du 
Carousel. 

“ At length he took his station before the palace, 
and as we looked at him out of the window, we had 
a very perfect view of him for nearly three quarters 

ofan hour. I thought, but perhaps it was fancy, 
that the countenance of Buonaparte was lighted up 
With peculiar pleasure as the corps d’ élite, wearing 
some mark of distinction, defiled before him, bring- 
ing up the rear—that fine, gallant corps, which, as 
We are told, he had so often led on to victory; but 
this might be my fancy. Once we saw him speak, 
a8 he took off his hat to remove the hair from his 
heated forehead, and this gave us an opportunity of 
seeing his front face, and his features in action. 
3 ~ after, we saw him give a sword of honour toone 
ot e soldiers; and he received a petition which an 

woman presented to him ; but he gave it unread 

- Some onenear him. At length thereview ended; 
soon forme. The Consul sprang from his horse 
—we threw open our door again, and, as he slowly 
Teascended the stairs, we him very ne , 

d in fall airs, we saw him very near us, 
and in full face again, while his bright, restless, ex- 





pressive, and as we fancied, dark blue eyes, beam- 


ing from under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
us with a scrutinising but complacent look; and 
thus ended, and was completed, the pleasure of the 
spectacle. 5 

T could not speak; I had worked myself up to 
all my former enthusiasm for Buonaparte; and my 
frame still shook with the excitement I had under- 
gone.” 

The following narrative of a visit made by 
Mrs. Opie, four years afterwards, to the seat 
of that benevolent patron of the arts, Mr. 
Whitbread, is highly characteristic of the 
dramatic style of her writing at this time :— 


‘«My dear Father,—I received the parcel safe, 
and beg you to thank Mr. Taylor for his letter, and 
tell him I am quite convinced of his sobriety, but 
not the less of my neglect. Your letter is just ar- 
rived. I had already asked about the boroughs 
and borough-mongers; but Mr. W. knows not 
where to find the latter, and nothing certainly 
about the price of the former; but he fancies it is 
£4000 for a single seat, and five, or more, for two 
seats. at oe 

‘“‘We arrived here after a pleasant journey of 
forty-two miles (not sixty, as we were told it was), 
at three o'clock on Saturday. Part of the country 
through which we passed was pleasant, but for 
some miles before we approached Southill, we went 
through such bleak barrenness, as was scarcely 
cheered by the sight of a large white house seen at 
a distance, which we took to be Mr. Whitbread’s. 
In two miles more we entered the park, ‘and 
paradise seemed opened in the wild.’ The entrance 
is near the house, which is, however, perfectly con- 
cealed by a thick shrubbery and high trees, skirting 
a winding gravel walk up to the house, which 
bursts upon you very beautifully indeed. The 
country is flat; but in the front of the house there 
is a slight inequality of ground, and the lawn is so 
beautiful, and the trees so fine, and the shrubs so 
richly diversified, in short, it is so truly a smiling 
scene, and at the same time so comfortably seques- 
tered, that, for a dwelling, I would not change it 
for one commanding views of bolder country. On 
entering the house, the true use and enjoyment of 
unbounded opulence force themselves at once 
on one’s conviction. Every thing is rich, but 
at the same time tasty and comfortable; and 
the more you see, and the longer you inhabit 
Southill, the more you feel assured that, used 
as it is there, opulence is a blessing. The 
family not expecting us till near six, was out 
when we arrived; so the groom of the chambers 
led us to our apartments, consisting of a large 
dressing-room and bed-room ; and we had the plea- 
sure to find that our room cominanded the pretty 
view at the front of the house, of which a pond, 
prettily shaded, is an agreeable feature. As soon 
as we had had sandwiches, &c., the barouche and 
the family arrived, and we had the sorrow to find 
Lady Elizabeth very unwell, and so she had been 
all the time on her journey. She immediately went 
to lie down. Mr. Opie accompanied Mr. Whit- 
bread, &c., in the barouche, in a drive which he 
was going to take, four in-hand; and Mr. Wilkie 
and I took a walk. At six we all met at dinner. 

‘* Wednesday. I began this yesterday before 
breakfast, but had no opportunity of resuming 
my pen till to-day, nine o'clock. Nobody down 
but my husband and myself. He is standing 
under a colonnade, going from the open window at 
which I am now sitting, enjoying the rolling of 
the thunder and the forked lightning, which, un- 
tired with its tremendous violence last night, has 
renewed the elemental strife to-day. It reminds 
me of the storm some twenty years ago, which 
made a tour through the whole country. Hark! 
it comes nearer and nearer, and the lightning 
flashes across my face. I doubt there has been 
mischief done somewhere.— But to resume my nar- 
rative.—I need not tell you our dinner was excel- 
lent, and French enough to delight me. The des- 
sert consisted of ice, pine apple, and every variety 
of fruit and wine, The only guests here are 
Reynolds, Wilkie, ourselves, and Lady Roslyn 








and her children. After a pleasant evening, 
Lady Elizabeth being much recovered, we retired 
at eleven, and were summoned to meet the next 
morning at the breakfast table at nine, that 
we might get off for Woburn Abbey in good 
time; we got away a little before eleven, Tom 
Adkin and Wilkie in a gig, Lady E. W., Lady 
Roslyn, Miss Whitbread, her brother, Reynolds, 
and ourselves in the barouche and four greys, 
driven by Mr. Whitbread. The day was only too 
fine, as its extreme brightness almost made it im- 
possible for us to gaze on the really pretty country 
which we passed. * * * Interrupted by the 
tempest, and for the first time in my life terrified 
and awed almost to fainting by the nearness and 
overpowering brilliancy of the lightning, and the 
loudness of the thunder ; it is quite over the house, 
and one feels as if the vast building was rived in 
twain, It was quite mournful to hear the cattle 
lowing and the sheep bleating their fears last night. 
Another and another louder yet! the rain falling 
in torrents. The poor green parrot by me, its 
powers sharpened by fear, is trying to imitate the 
thunder ; the other parrot, a grey one, seems too 
much alarmed to speak. I never felt so nervous 
before at a storm, but it quite oppresses me! * * 
I think it abates. How I pity those who are al- 
ways afraid at such times, during the awful con- 
tinuance of such a tempest as this! At eleven 
Lady Roslyn was to leave us; she can’t go now 
certainly, and I wish her departure may be de- 
layed till to-morrow. On the stairs I met three 
lovely children the first day I came, and the nurse- 
maid said, ‘this is Lady Janet Sinclair.’ And 
who is that lovely boy in petticoats? ‘That is 
Lord Loughborough.’ I thought I should have 
laughed in the child’s face, for my associations with 
that name are a great wig and a parrot face! The 
child himself, an uncommonly grand and handsome 
boy, of four years old, says, ‘my real name is 
James, that is what my friends call me, but my 
nick-name is Lord Loughborough.’ ‘And who 
calls you by your nick-name?’ ‘The maids in the 
nursery.’ 

‘¢The storm is greatly subsided, at least it is 
further off, or I could not have told you this 
trifling story. If I have time after breakfast, 
before the post goes off, I will describe our de- 
lightful day at Woburn, and our drive yesterday. 
To-day Lady St. John is to dine here, and with 
her come Mr. Peakwell and his mother. Mrs. 
Bouverie writes to Lady R. (her daughter) every 
day, the most delightful accounts of Mr. Fox’s 
health!” 


In 1807 Mr. Opie died, and was buried in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, by the side of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and Mrs. Opie, after a 
wedded absence of nine years, returned to the 
home of her father. Just previous to his 
death Mr. Opie had completed the delivery 
of his first course of lectures at the Royal 
Academy, as Professor of Painting, and the 
were afterwards published by Mrs. Opie, wit 
a memoir of his life. The only letters that 
appear, for the next three — are two from 
the Countess of Charleville and Mrs. Inch- 
bald. The former of these is so much distin- 
guished for its sensible and lady-like bear- 
ing, that we are tempted to quote it en- 
ire :— 

_ “ Charleville Forest, August 23rd, 1809, 

‘‘My dear Madam,—I did not expect that you . 
could find leisure to write to me before your return 
to Norwich, and I feel more obliged by your not 
delaying it long after, than I can easily express. 
Your amiable, modest manners, joined to talents 
far beyond the pretensions of most women, at- 
tracted me immediately; and all I have seen of you, 
permit me to say, has so confirmed this first bias, 
that I do feel a sincere wish to continue to cultivate 
the acquaintance I have so happily begun. * * * 
I believe you enjoy gay scenes, and what is called 
pleasure, with somewhat yet of pristine vivacity. 
May it fulfil your hopes or wishes whatever they 
are! 
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**Poor dear Lady Cork’s activity in pursuit of 
amusement is a pleasant proof of vivacity and spirit 
surviving youth. I think, however, small plays 
seldom succeed with an English audience; ‘la 
vache qui trotte,’ is Rousseau’s simile for French 
music, and may be applied to John Bull's facetious 
and playful humours quite as well; but he does 
very well at a concert, where some must be quiet, 
and I envied you that evening you described so 
well, 3 4 

‘Our best bookseller here has fallen into a state 
of epilepsy; his shop is closed, and we shall await 
the arrival of your last publication with impatience, 
through the common channel; but I think you 
should not have awaited Lady C.’s interference to 
mention its being published by subscription ; as I 
should be happy to be considered as your friend. 
Neglect me so no more, I request, in this way; 
begin a good, long, Clarissa-like novel; you have 
principles and fancy to compose an elevating and 
interesting work, and a knowledge of the manners 
of the world, which Richardson wanted. Write 
now all the summer, and let there be no episodes, 
no under plot, but give me a character, acting and 
developing itself under a variety of circumstances, 
to interest my feelings and exert my understanding ; 
and set her feet on English ground, and let us not 
have mystic notions, or Asiatic refinements, to per- 
plex our intellects, too well braced by this northern 
temperature to sympathize with mysteries, em- 
broideries, and odours, or start at every creaking 
hinge in an old castle. Miss Owenson, whom I 
saw in Dublin, tells me she is writing a Hindostan 
tale. Let’s keep plain English for yours; and be- 
lieve me, in its full sincerity, your faithful servant, 

“*C, L, CHARLEVILLE.” 

In 1810 the lively widow renewed her visits 
to London, with new animation and zest. In 
our next it will be seen how her spirits re- 
vived with time and the love of society, and 
how she sang and danced and feasted with 
the beaw monde, like avery Tom Moore in 
petticoats. 








History of Europe, from the Fall of Napo- 
leon, in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Na- 
poleon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart. Vol. III. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue new volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History appears opportunely, containing the 
narrative of the Greek Revolution, the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-29, and other events in 
the parts of Europe to which public attention 
is now chiefly directed. For the intelligent 
perusal of the official and other reports of the 
present war, and for acquiring a general 
knowledge of the social and political, as well 
as the military condition of the powers of 
Eastern Europe, the study of this volume 
will be found really of value. The author has 
contrived to introduce into the historical nar- 
rative a large amount of statistical informa- 
tion, useful for reference, with descriptive no- 
tices of the Russian and Turkish empires, ap- 
plicable to the present posture of affairs. The 
work is, therefore, of political interest as well 
as of historical importance, as some of the 
passages which we proceed to extract will tes- 
tify. Without adhering to chronological 
order, or attempting to give any outline of 
the subjects discussed, we select from the 
many paragraphs which we have marked some 
of those that are most nearly associated with 
names and events at this time of absorbing 
interest. We begin with Constantinople, of 
which the description thus opens, in the au- 
thor’s characteristic style :— 

‘*Constantinople, one of the most celebrated and 
finely situated capitals in the world, has exercised 
almost a more important influence on the fortunes 
of the species than any other city in existence in 
modern times. It broke in pieces the vast fabric 
of the Roman empire, and was the principal cause 








of the fall of its western division; for after the 
charms of the Bosphorus had rendered its shores 
the head of empire, the forces of the West were no 
longer able to make head against the increasing 
strength of the barbarians. Singly, by its native 
strength and incomparable situation, it supported 
the Empire of the East for a thousand years after 
Rome had yielded to the assault of Alaric, and 
preserved the precious seeds of ancient genius till 
the mind of Europe was prepared for their recep- 
tion. It diverted the Latin Crusaders from the 
shores of Palestine, and occasioned the downfall of 
the Empire of the East by the ruthless arms of the 
Franks ; it attracted afterwards the Osmanlis from 
the centre of Asia, and brought about their lasting 
settlement in the finest provinces of Europe. It 
has since been the object of ceaseless ambition and 
contention to the principal European powers. A 
kingdom in itself, it is more coveted than many 
realms. Austria and Russia have alternately 
united and contended for the splendid prize; it 
broke up the alliance of Erfurth, and brought the 
arms of Napoleon to Moscow; and in thege days 
it has dissolved all former confederacies, created 
new ones, and brought the forces of England and 
France to the Bosphorus, to avert the threatened 
seizure of the matchless city by the armies of the 
Czar. 

‘It is no wonder that Constantinople has ever 
since its foundation exercised so great an influence 
on the fortunes of the species, for its local advan- 
tages are unique, and its situation must ever render 
it the most important city in the Old World. 
Situated on the confines of Europe and Asia, with 
a noble harbour, it at the same time centres in itself 
the trade of the richest parts of the globe ; com- 
manding the sole outlet from the Euxine into the 
Mediterranean, it of necessity sees the commerce 
of the three quarters of the globe pass under its 
walls. The Danube wafts to its quays the produc- 
tions of Germany, Hungary, and northern Turkey ; 
the Volga, the agricultural riches of the Ukraine 
and the immense plains of southern Russia; the 
Kuban, of the mountain tribes of the Caucasus; 
caravans, traversing the Taurus and the deserts of 
Mesopotamia, convey to it the riches of Central 
Asia and the distant productions of India; the 
waters of the Mediterranean afford a field for the 
vast commerce of the nations which lie along its 
peopled shores ; while the more distant manufac- 
tures of Britain and the United States of America 
find an inlet through the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
pendants of all the nations of the earth are to be 
seen side by side, in close profusion, in the Golden 
Horn : ‘the meteor flag of England’ and the 
rising star of America, the tricolor of France and 
the eagles of Russia, the aged ensigns of Europe 
and the infant sails of Australia. Hers is the only 
commerce in the world which never can fail, and 
ever must rise superior to all the changes of fortune 
—for the increasing numbers and energy of 
northern only renders the greater the demand for 
the boundless agricultural productions of southern 
Europe, and every addition to the riches and 
luxury of the West only augments the traffic which 
must ever subsist between it and the regions of 
the sun. 

‘*The local facilities, strength of situation, and 
beauty of Constantinople, are commensurate to 
these immense advantages of its geographical posi- 
tion. Situated on a triangle, two sides of which 
are washed by the sea, it is protected by water on 
all sides, excepting the base, to which the whole 
strength of the place only requires to be directed. 
The harbour, called the ‘Golden Horn,’ formed by 
a deep inlet of the sea, eight miles in length, on 
the northern side of the city, is at once so deep as 
to admit of three-deckers lying close to the quay, 
so capacious as to admit all the navies of Europe 
into its bosom, and so narrow at its entrance as to 
be capable of being closed by a chain drawn across 
its mouth. The apex of the triangle is formed by 
the far-famed Seraglio, or Palace of the Sultans, 
in itself a city, embracing within its ample circuit 
the luxurious apartments in which the beauties of 
the East alternate between the pastimes of children 
and the jealousies of women, and the shady gar- 
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dens, where, beneath venerable cedars and plane. 
rees, fountains of living water cool the sultry air 
with their ceaseless flow. The city itself, standing 
on this triangular space, is surrounded by the an. 
cient walls of Constantine, nine thousand, eight 
hundred toises, or about twelve English miles in 
circuit, and in most places in exactly the state in 
which they were left, when the ancient masters of 
the world resigned the sceptre of the East to the 
Osmanli conquerors. The breach is still to be 
seen in the walls, made by the cannon of Mahomet, 
by which the Turks burst into the city. In many 
places, huge plane-trees, of equal antiquity, over. 
shadow even these vast walls by their boughs; and 
in others, ivy, the growth of centuries, attests at 
once the antiquity of the structure and the negli- 
gence or superstition of the modern masters of the 
city.” 

While we are daily expecting to hear deci. 
sive news as to the fall or the defence of Silis. 
tria, the account of the siege of that fortress, 
in the former war, will be read with inte. 
rest :— 

‘‘On the same day on which these bloody con- 
flicts took place between Schumla and Pravadi, the 
investment of Silistria was effected. This town, 
which is situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
near the commencement of its delta, contained, in 
1829, twenty-nine thousand inhabitants, of whom 
nearly six thousand were enrolled among the armed 
defenders of the place. It is imperfectly fortified, 
and is commanded by some heights on the outside, 
especially to the south-west. There are ten fronts, 
each of which has an extremely long curtain and 
two small bastions, which give a flanking fire to 
the ditch. The scarp and counterscarp have 
scarcely a perpendicular of fifteen feet, but the 
former is surmounted by a hurdle parapet, witha 
strong row of palisades rising above its crest on 
the inner side. There is a low and very imperfect 
glacis, but no covered-way or outworks, excepting 
three exterior redoubts on the land side and two 
towards the river, which cover the vessels anchored 
under the walls. Such had been the supineness of 
the Turks during the winter, that they had made 
no attempt to demolish or injure the approaches 
made by the Russians during the preceding cam- 
paign, so that when they returned on this occasion 
they marched into the old works and trenches as if 
they had only evacuated them on the preceding 
day. It may readily be conceived how this mar- 
vellous negligence on the part of the Ottomans 
facilitated the operations of the next siege. The 
besieging force was thirty-five thousand strong, 
and Diebitch was at the head of a covering army 
of forty thousand, a little in advance towards 
Schumla. The garrison, exclusive of the armed 
inhabitants, was nearly ten thousand, commanded 
by Achmet Pacha, a man of determined resolution 
and tried ability. 

‘*Diebitch prosecuted the siege of this fortress 
with the utmost vigour, while a powerful flotilla, 
issuing from the upper part of the river, cut the 
besieged off from all communication by water on 
the west. His approaches were directed chiefly 
against a hornwork which the Turks had cn 
structed on the margin of the river, and the front 
to which it was attached. But the besieged made 
a vigorous resistance, and recourse was of necessity 
had to the tedious processes of sap and mine ; and 
the inundations of the Danube rendered the pto- 
gress of both during the first week of the siege 
extremely slow. ‘This circumstance, joined to the 
chequered success which had attended the Ottoman 
arms in the combats of the 17th at Eski-Arnautlar, 
induced the Grand Vizier to conceive a grand plan, 
which might, if successful, be attended with dect- 
sive effects upon the issue of the campaign. This 
was nothing less than to move out of Schumla, with 
nearly the whole troops assembled there, against 
Pravadi, where only eight thousand men were ¥ 
in garrison, who, it was thought, might with case 
be overcome by the superior force brought against 
them. Impressed with this project, which he 


hoped would effectually divert the enemy's atte 
tion from the siege of Silistria, and probably} 
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to its abandonment, Redschid Pacha issued from 
Schumla on the 28th May, at the head of thirty- 
six thousand men, and, directing his steps across 
the hills, he reached the rugged and narrow valley 
in which Pravadi stands, and established himself in 
front of the western works of that place on the Ist 
June. General Koth reinforced the garrison by 
two battalions, and retired with the bulk of his 
forces, about ten thousand strong, to Koslodschi, 
twenty miles to the northward, despatching at the 
same time an officer with the intelligence to 
Diebitch. This officer had orders to ride as for 
life and death; and with such fidelity did he 
execute his mission that he reached the head-quar- 
ters of the general-in-chief, a distance of eighty 
miles, in twelve hours, without changing his 
horse. 

“Diebitch no sooner heard of this movement of 
the Grand Vizier against Pravadi, than he con- 
ceived, and instantly carried into execution, the 
brilliant stroke which decided the campaign, and 
has deservedly given him a very high place in the 
archives of military fame. This was, to break up 
with the bulk of the covering army from the neigh- 
bourhood of Silistria, and to move direct by forced 
marches, not on the Grand Vizier’s force in front 
of Eski-Arnautlar, but on his line of communica- 
tion with Schumla. By this means he would com- 
pel the Turks either to abandon the latter fortress 
entirely to its feeble garrison, in which case it 
could make no defence, or to fight their way back 
to it through the Russian army—a contingency 
more likely than any other to lead to decisive suc- 
cess, as the Turkish troops, however zealous and 
brave, had not yet acquired the consistency requi- 
site to enable them to perform complicated move- 
ments under fire in the open field. This decision 
was no sooner formed by the Russian general than 
it was acted upon; and on the 5th June, accord- 
ingly, he set out from the shores of the Danube 
at the head of twenty thousand men, leaving 
General Krasowsky to continue the siege of 
Silistria. si bi i 

“This brilliant expedition of the commander-in- 
chief retarded, but did not suspend, the siege of 
Silistria. By the end of May all the outworks 
had been carried; and on the 11th of June the 
third parallel was completed, and the fire of the 
breaching batteries was so effective that they 
completely silenced that of the enemy opposed to 
them. On the following night the sap was run up 
close to the covered way, and mines were run under 
to blow it into the ditch. Still the Turks made a 
most gallant defence, notwithstanding the discou- 
ragement produced by the victory of Kouleftscha ; 
and at daybreak on the 19th they made a general 
sortie, which was in the outset attended with such 
success that the Russians were everywhere driven 
back to their batteries, and the ground lost was 
hot regained till noon on the following day. On 
the next night the besiegers threw a number of 
rockets into the town, which, setting it on fire in 
several places, diffused general consternation. 
The arrival of Diebitch at the besiegers’ lines, on 
the next day,» augmented their vigour; and the 
inhabitants of the fortress, seeing no chance of 
being relieved, besieged the governor with petitions 
fora capitulation. Their entreaties, however, were 
sternly refused, until the 30th June, when a great 
mine under the rampart having been exploded, made 
4 yawning breach in it, which by the concentric fire 
of the Russian artillery was soon rendered prac- 
ticable. Seeing further resistance hopeless, the 
two pachas who commanded in the town agreed to 
surrender, The troops were made prisoners of 
War, and to the number of eight thousand laid 

own their arms, There were found on the ram- 
parts two hundred and thirty-eight pieces of 
cannon, besides thirty-one on board the flotilla in 
hs harbour ; and thirty-eight standards fell into 

hands of the victors. The armed inhabitants 
Were allowed to retire, without their weapons, to 
ih Place they chose; but none of them availed 
ne eg of the permission ; and the Russians 
My ted the fortress by the breach, with colours 
Ying, on the 1st July.” 





of the Russian armies, the following character 
is drawn, after detailed narratives of some of 
his services in the former Turkish war. Such 
acommander and such troops will need all the 
power and skill of the allied forces to be put 
forth, and there are other of the generals of 
the Russian army who have already distin- 
guished themselves in the art of war. The 
chief events of the campaign, conducted by 
Paskewitch, in Asiatic Turkey, in 1829, being 
described, the results are thus stated :— 
‘Thus in less than twenty-five hours the Russian 
army had marched thirty-five miles, beaten and 
entirely dispersed two Turkish armies, each of 
which was more than double its own strength; 
taken one of the generals, two pachas, both camps, 
twenty-eight guns, nineteen standards, three thou- 
sand prisoners, and their whole ammunition and 
provisions, with the loss of less than two hundred 
men. History furnishes few examples of success 
so brilliant and decisive, and so obviously the 
result of superiority in generalship and tactics. It 
reminds us of the days of Alexander the Great and 
Pompey, when small European forces, admirably 
led and disciplined, and inured to war, overthrew 
forces five times more numerous of the Asiatic 
monarchies. The campaigns of Napoleon in Italy 
in 1796, and France in 1814, which they very 
much resemble from the skilful use made of a 
central position, and the wonderful effects of 
rapidity of movement, present no results more 
striking or more demonstrative of the talents of the 
general-in-chief. 

‘Paskewitch had profoundly studied ancient 
history, and his own experience in the wars of 
Persia had taught him that the character of the 
Asiatic people was unchanged ; that still, as in the 
days of Cyrus or Mithridates, they passed rapidly 
from one extreme to another; and that entire 
nations were ready, on decisive events, to range 
themselves in willing multitudes around the banner 
of the victor. He set himself, accordingly, in the 
most vigorous manner, to improve his success, and 
strike a decisive blow, before the excitable minds of 
the Asiatics had recovered from their consternation. 
The position of the Seraskier had become desperate. 
Of his late immense host only ten thousand horse 
could be assembled at Hassan-Kale, all in the 
deepest state of dejection; and with these he 
despaired of defending its walls against his enter- 
prising enemy. Accordingly, when the Russian 
outposts, under General Burtsdorff, approached 
the fortress, he made his dispositions to evacuate 
it, and withdraw to Erzeroum. When they 
descended the valleys on the southern side of the 
Saganlugh, towards the Araxes, they speedily felt 
the change of climate, and the troops, which had 
recently shivered on the edge of perennial snows, 
now were melting under the rays of a burning sun. 
On their approach the troops of the Seraskier mu- 
tinied, and, disbanding, fled in all directions. The 
Russians crossed the Araxes by a noble bridge of 
seven arches, still entire, constructed by Darius 
Hystaspes, and speedily took possession of the 
abandoned fortress, where they found twenty-nine 
guns, and immense stores enclosed within the walls, 
which dated from the days of the Romans. Situated 
on a lofty rock, which commands the whole valley 
of the Araxes, it is the key of that valley, and 
may be considered as the principal outwork of 
Erzeroum. ; 

“‘The advance of the Russians and capture of 
Hassan-Kale spread the utmost consternation in 
that capital. The populace loudly clamoured for 
immediate submission ; but the troops still stood 
firm, and the walls were lined with numerous 
defenders, apparently bent on a resolute defence. 
Paskewitch, however, rapidly approached ; on the 
19th his advanced guard appeared before the 
capital, and on the day following he himself arrived, 
with the guns and bulk of his forces. Conferences 
soon began for the surrender of the place; but as 
the enemy seemed to be only striving to gain time, 
he ordered an immediate attack on Top-Dagh, a 
fortified rocky eminence, commanding both the 





Of Paskewitch, the present Generalissimo 





citadel and the entire town. The Russians ad- 


vanced to the attack with drums beating and 
colours flying, and the Turks were so intimidated 
by their aspect that, without attempting any resist- 
ance, they abandoned the post, and fled into the 
city. This success was decisive of the fate of 
Erzeroum ; further resistance was impossible, for 
the guns from 'Top- Dagh commanded every part of 
the town. A capitulation, accordingly, was 
agreed on, and the Russian troops entered the 
capital of Asia Minor on the anniversary of the 
battle of Pultowa. A hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, six standards, the Seraskier’s baton, and 
immense stores of ammunition and provisions, fell 
into the hands of the victors, and the Russian 
standards waved on the ramparts of the capital of 
the Turkish empire in Asia..” 


At the close of the chapter recording the 
events of the Asiatic campaign, the victorious 
general is again rane to with admiring 
praise :— 

‘*Paskewitch, after leaving garrisons in the 
conquered towns, led back the remainder of his 
forces to their winter-quarters in'Georgia. In re- 
crossing the Saganlugh, on the 17th October, he 
met the courier of the Emperor, who brought him 
the baton of a field-marshal. Never was the 
honour more worthily bestowed. In the space of 
four months he had, witha force which never could 
muster twenty thousand combatants in the field, 
marched two hundred and fifty German miles, 
beaten and dispersed three Turkish armies, each 
double the strength of his own, carried by storm 
several intrenched camps and four strong fortresses, 
conquered the capital of Asia Minor and two entire 
pachalics, taken two hundred and sixty-two pieces 
of cannon and sixty-five standards, and made pri- 
soner the Turkish general-in-chief, and three thou- 
sand soldiers! These brilliant successes had been 
achieved with the loss only of four thousand men 
in killed, wounded, prisoners, and by sickness—a 
number singularly small, when it is recollected 
that, during the whole course of the campaign, the 
plague raged in several of the towns which were 
taken. These great results were gained entirely 
by the admirable stratagetical skill of the general, 
and the courage and perseverance of his followers. 
The annals of Rome in ancient, of the British con- 
quests in India in modern times, contain no more 
memorable story illustrative of the ascendancy of 
mind over matter, of intelligence, combination, 
and genius, over a vast superiority of physical 
strength.” 

Instead of quoting other passages descrip- 
tive of isolated events, we give part of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s general view of Russo- 
Turkish politics, with his remarks on the past 
history, as bearing on the present condition 
and future prospects of those countries : 





‘‘ What is the circumstance which has now ren- 
dered the Eastern question so complicated, has 
caused the Western powers to make such vast 
efforts to resist the encroachments of Russia, and 
brought France and England for the first time in 
history into a sincere and generous alliance? It 
is not merely the strength of Russia, great as it 
undoubtedly is, and formidable in every re- 
spect to the liberties of Europe. It is the 
weakness of Turkey which is the real difficulty; 
and that arises from the circumstance that, in 
its European dominions, two millions and a half 
of indolent Mussulmans, with the sword in their 
hands, have obtained by wielding it the dominion 
over seven millions and a half of Christians, who 
hold the plough, the loom, and the sail in their 
grasp. All the military strength of the State is 
vested in the brave, barbarous, and tyrannical 
minority; ali the civil resources, nearly all the 
knowledge and industry of the community, in the 
unarmed and pacific, but querulous majority. 
How is such a state of things to be long kept up 
in the finest portion of Europe, and in which, from 
extending intercourse with the Western Powers, 
the seeds of knowledge and civilization are every 
day more widely spread, and their blessings more 
generally appreciated? The thing is evidently im- 
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possible ; and if any doubt could exist upon it, it 
would be removed by the fact that the Mussulman 
race is everywhere declining, the Christian is every- 
where increasing; and that while the former is 
chiefly to be found in the proud and lazy inhabi- 
tants of towns, the latter constitutes the great 
bulk of the robust cultivators of the country. 
Yet how is this anomalous and perilous state of 
things to be terminated, when the Ottomans are 
in possession of the government, and form the war 
caste and military strength of the State, and it is 
with them that the Western Powers are in alliance, 
and whose dominion their national faith is bound 
to uphold ? 

‘*The Emperor Nicholas said to Sir G..H. Sey- 
mour, the English ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
on February 22, 1853 :—‘ There are several things 
which I never will tolerate: I will not tolerate 
the permanent occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians; and it shall never be held by the 
English, French, or any other great nation. Again, 
I will never permit any attempt at the reconstruction 
of the Byzantine Empire, or such an extension of 
Greece as would vender her a powerful State : still 
less will I permit the breaking up of Turkey into 
little republics, asylums for the Kossuths and 
Mazzinis, and other revolutionists of Europe. Ra- 
ther than submit to any of these arrangements, I 
would go to war, and as long as I have a man or a 
musket, I would carry it on.’ These memorable 
words at once accuse the past policy, and throw a 
steady light on the future course which should be 
pursued by the Western Powers on the Turkish 
question. All admit that a barrier must be erected 
against Russia; the only question is—how is that 
barrier to be constructed? The Czar has taught 
us how that is to be done, for he has told us what 
he will spend his last man and musket to prevent. 
It is evident that what he would spend his last 
shilling and musket to prevent, the rest of Europe 
should spend their last shilling and musket to 
effect ; and this can only be done by restoring the 
Byzantine Empire in Europe, under the rule of a 
Christian government, or a government in which 
the rights of the Christians are effectually secured, 
with the guarantee of England, France, and 
Austria. This, however, is the remote and witi- 
mate result: the one thing needful in the mean 
time is to rescue the Turkish dominions from the 
withering grasp of Russia: not less inimical to 
real Christianity than the oppressive rule of the 
Mussulman. 

‘*Much has been said of the regeneration of the 
Turkish empire within the last thirty years, since 
the period to which the preceding history refers ; 
and great are the expectations formed by a certain 
class of politicians of the social and political im- 
provement of its inhabitants and institutions by 
the intermixture of European ideas. Experience 
has not yet enabled us to determine whether these 
anticipations are well founded, and it would be 
premature to give any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is doubtless possible to give to Asiatic 
troops and police the discipline and efficiency of 
European, and that is what has taken place in 
Hindostan, Egypt, and Russia; and by working 
out the resources of Asiatic wealth by the machi- 
nery of European civilization, a great degree of 
temporary power and vigour may be given to a 
State. Whether it is feasible to unite with it, in 
like manner, the institutions and habits of a dif- 
ferent race and quarter of the globe, and whether 
it is possible to erect the fabric of European free- 
dom on the basis of Asiatic servitude, is a question 
not yet determined; but on which it can only be 
said, that, if it does take place, it will be contrary 
to the experience of six hundred millions of men 
during six thousand years. 

**The treaty of Adrianople affords a striking 
instance of that astute but ceaselessly encroaching 
policy which has so long characterized the Court of 
St. Petersburg. They disclaimed all idea of terri- 
torial aggrandisement at the commencement of the 
war ; but they closed it by requiring the cession of 
a valuable territory on the Black Sea and in 
Georgia, including the strongest frontier fortresses 
of Turkey in Asia Minor, They did not openly 


cla: 


im the command of the navigation of the 
:-anube; but they compelled the cession of the 
Slands at its mouth, which effectually gave it them. 

hey made a great show of moderation in consent- 

ing to relinquish the Principalities which they had 
overrun ; but they agreed to do so only on pay- 
ment of 5,000, 000/. public, and 750,0002. of private 
indemnities—a sum equal to five-sixths of the 
whole revenue of Turkey, and which it seemed im- 
possible it could ever defray. In the mean time, 
they stipulated the destruction of all the fortresses 
the Turks held on the left bank of the river, includ- 
ing Giurgevo and Brahiloy, and the sale of all the 
Mussulman property in the two provinces within 
eighteen months—steps obviously pointing to their 
transference to a Christian government. They 
professed to respect the independence of Turkey ; 

but they compelled its government to recognise a 
right of interference in behalf ofits Christian sub- 
jects, especially in Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
inconsistent with anything like independence in a 
sovereign state, and the internal government of 
which provinces was made quite independent of 
Turkish rule. These clauses might at any time 
give them the means of renewing the war on 
plausible pretext. Finally, by stipulating for an 
absolute and universal amnesty for all the subjects 
of the Porte who had been engaged in rebellion, 
they openly proclaimed to all the world that they 
were the protectors of the disaffected in the Sultan’s 
dominions, and that they were to look to St. 
Petersburg for a shield against the violence or in- 
justice of their own government. 

‘*The campaigns of 1828 and 1829, though they 
terminated to the disadvantage of Turkey, are yet 
eminently calculated to modify the ideas generally 
entertained as to the great power of Russia in 
aggressive warfare, as well as to evince the means 
of defence, in a military point of view, which the 
Ottoman dominions possess. The Turks began the 
war under the greatest possible disadvantages. 
Their land forces had been exhausted by seven 
bloody campaigns with the Greeks; their marine 
ruined in the battle of Navarino; their enemies 
had the command of the Euxine and the Mgean, 
the interior lines of communication in their empire ; 
the janizaries, the military strength of the State, 
had been in part destroyed, in part alienated ; and 
only twenty thousand of the regular troops, in- 
tended to replace them, were as yet clustered 
round the standards of the Prophet. On the 
other hand, the Russians had been making their 
preparations for six years ; they had enjoyed four- 
teen years of European peace ; and a hundred and 
twenty thousand armed men awaited on the Pruth 
the signal to march to Constantinople. Yet with 
all these disadvantages, the scales hung all but 
even between the contending parties. Varna was 
only taken in the first campaign in consequence of 
the Russians having the command of the sea ; the 
Balkan passed in the second, from the Grand 
Vizier having been outgeneraled by the superior 
skill of Diebitch. Even as it was, it was owing 
to treachery and disaffection that the daring march 
to Adrianople did not terminate in a disaster 
second only to the Moscow retreat. Had the 
Pacha of Scodra come up three weeks earlier with 
his twenty-five thousand men, and united with the 
twenty thousand who retired towards Constan- 
tinople, where would Diebitch with his twenty 
thousand have been? Had ten thousand English 
auxiliaries been by their side, the Muscovite stan- 
dards would never have crossed the Balkan ; had 
twenty thousand French also been there, they 
would have been hurled with disgrace beyond the 
Danube. 

‘It is not to be supposed, however, that these 
startling results are to be ascribed to any weakness 
in military strength on the part of Russia, or any 
extraordinary warlike resources which the Turks 
possess, independent of their geographical position. 
The strength which Russia put forth in the war was 
immense. A hundred and sixty thousand men 
crossed the Danube in the course of the first cam- 
paign ; a hundred and forty thousand were brought 
up to reinforce them in the course of the second. 





Yet, with all this, they could only produce thirty- 


one thousand men at the decisive battle of 
Kouleftscha ; and when their victorious march wag 
stopped, only fifteen thousand were assembled at 
Adrianople! Atleast a hundred and fifty thousand 
men had perished in the two campaigns ; and that, 
accordingly, is the estimate formed by the ables 
military historian of the war. A very small par 
of this immense force perished by the sword: 
fatigue, sickness, desertion, produced the greatest 
part of the dreadful chasm. The long march of 
twelve hundred miles from Moscow to Poland, the 
pestilential plains of Wallachia, the hardships of 
two campaigns in the inhospitable hills or valleys 
of Bulgaria, did the rest. As Turkey is the por 
tion of Europe most exposed to the incursions of 
the Asiatics, so it is the one to which Providence 
has given the most ample means of defence ; for 
the plains of Wallachia and Moldavia present a 
perilous glacis, which must be passed before the 
body of the fortress is reached ; the Danuhe isa 
vast wet ditch, which covers the interior defences; 
the Balkan a rampart impassable when defended by 
gallant and faithful defenders. Sterility and 
desolation, the work of human tyranny, add to the 
defences of nature. Of no country may it be so 
truly said, in Henry IV.’s words, ‘If you make 
war with a small army, you are beaten ; if witha 
large one, starved.’ ? 

‘* The strength of Russia in a defensive is owing 
to the same cause as its weakness in offensive war, 
Its prodigious distances are the cause of both. A 
third of Napoleon’s army disappeared before it 
reached Smolensko, or had been engaged in any 
serious battle ; three-fourths had perished before a 
flake of snow fell. One-third of the troops which 


invaded Turkey in 1828 and 1829 sank under the - 


fatigues of the march, another third under the 
diseases and hardships of the campaign which fol- 
lowed. It is the same with the English in India, 
and from: the same cause. With the resources of 
a hundred millions of men at their command, they 
underwent a catastrophe, which rivalled the fate of 
Varus’s legions, at the hands of the mountaineers 
of Affghanistan; they were soon after outnun- 
bered, and brought to the verge of ruin by the 
Sikhs, who had only the resources of six millions 
to rely on. One-third of the invaders of Russia 
perish before they reach the country they are to 
assail; one-third of the Russians perish before they 
get out of it to begin the career of conquest, from 
the simple effect of the distances. It is no exag- 
geration, but the simple truth, to affirm that fifty 
thousand English and French troops disembarked 
at Varna, and beginning their fatigues there, are 
equal to a hundred and fifty thousand Russians, 
who have commenced their march from St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Warsaw. 

‘‘The position of the Russians in Moldavia and 
Wallachia is singularly open to serious disaster. 
Spread out over an extent of three hundred miles 
in breadth, from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
Austria, it is accessible to attack, from a concen- 
trated enemy, along the whole course of the 
Danube; and if defeated by a powerful army 
crossed over near Brahilov, a disaster as great 38 
that at Marengo would await the Russian forees. 
A blow directed at Focksana, the vital point of 
their communications with Bessarabia, would 
compel them to fight their way back to the 
Pruth, with their faces to Moscow, and ruin, if 
worsted, in their rear. The Crimea, with the 
Russian naval establishment at Sevastopol, lies 
also open to attack by a power having the com 
mand of the sea—for thirty thousand men could 
hold the neck of the peninsula against any force 
which would in all probability be brought against 
it ; while twenty thousand, with the aid of a fleet, 
would with ease reduce the fortress itself, which, 
though impregnable on the sea, is by no meals 
equally defended on the land side. The real dar 


ger of Turkey arises, not from the strength of its 
enemies, but its internal weakness ; and the proofs 
of it are to be found, not in the triumphant march 
of Diebitch across the Balkan, but in the annals 
the Greek revolution.” ' 
Of the Greek Revolution and the wat © 
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lume contain a concise and spirited narrative. 
On what principle the author’s sympathies are 
so strongly on the side of freedom, in the case 
of the Grecks, and so bitterly hostile to 
similar efforts against equal oppression in 
Italy, Spain, Austria, and other countries, we 
are unable to understand. Let us hope that 
the advocacy of so influential a writer may be 
of use, in promoting the cause of Greek con- 
stitutional hberty, and restoring that Christian 
nationality, independent alike of Russian and 
of Turkish domination, which will prove the 
best guarantee for the balance of power in 
those parts of Europe. We must reserve for 
another notice the subjects which oceupy the 
second half of Sir Archibald Alison’s third 
volume. 





emer Sea 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By 

Alphonse de Lamartine. Bentley. 
Tats work will materially raise the reputation 
of Lamartine. Along with the brilliancy of 
style and warmth of imagination which cha- 
racterise all his writings, we find here gravity 
of thought and earnestness of purpose, befit- 
ting his maturer years and riper experience. 
The subject, also, is well suited to his peculiar 
genius and talents. A formal history requires 
laboriousand patient research in collecting ma- 
terials, and severe self-restraint in their syste- 
matic and impartial exposition. M. Lamar- 
tine is deficient in some of the first requisites 
of a standard historian. But as a sketcher of 
historical scenes and of historical characters, 
choosing his own subjects, suggested by his 
own tastes or sympathies, no living author is 
capable of greater and more successful efforts. 
In these volumes we have a gallery of illus- 
trious portraits, drawn in bold oa striking 
style, and most of them glowing with life-like 
feeling and expression. *‘ History,” says La- 
martine, “thus examined, is no longer a 
study but a conversation; not a science, but 
a drama; not depending on mere memory, 
but bound up with our inmost feelings. It is 
the most certain mode of conveying know- 
ledge, instruction by means of emotion.” The 
bearing of historical study of this kind upon 
popular improvement is stated in eloquent and 
striking language :— 

“ But of what use, it may be asked, is element- 
ary history to the men of labour, and in the occu- 
pations of the poor? What have they in commgn 
with heroes, kings, philosophers, politicians ? 
What need is there of teaching them the great 
games of fortune, the catastrophes of empires, the 
conduct of human affairs, in order to forge a bar, 
to thread the shuttle, to prune the vine, or steer 
the boat? 

“Doubtless the mass does not want to know 
history in order to carry on any one of these 
trades: it does not require it to live, but it requires 
it to think. And, inasmuch as thought makes 
the man, if you desire that your masses should 
consist of men, and not of human machines, give 
them the elements of reflection. History is, per- 
haps the most healthy and most psa Aes of 
these elements. It developes in the people that in 
which it is the most deficient,—conscience. It 
exhibits Providence in retribution, and in the un- 
failing reward of good and evil. If it is given ina 
right and religious spirit, a course of history is a 
lesson of justice, and a lecture on conscience to all 
nations. 

“It is not only a lesson of justice, and a popular 
Course of lectures on political morality, but also of 
love for the beautiful. This love of moral beauty 
1s the instinct the most nearly approaching to 
Virtue, that God has bestowed on man. It is the 
Mmvoluntary and passionate aspiration of the soul 
to the acme of perfection in everything, the swrswm 
corda of the human race, making the heart rise 


from marvel to marvel, even unto God, the be- 
ginning and end of all beauty. This faculty, like 
all others, whether in individuals or in masses, can 
only be strengthened by exercise. What more 
magnificent field for the exercise of this enthu- 
siasm than history? It has been remarked with 
reason, that the medium in which we live, physi- 
cally no less than morally, never fails within a 
certain period to modify our constitutions and our 
minds. If then you allow a people to live in 
habitual and exclusive communion with the super- 
ficial philosophy, the low instincts, the false heroes, 
and the impure literature with which it is flooded 
in the workshop and the cottage, what can you 
expect from your rising youth? Generation will 
succeed generation in vice, with stupidity stamped 
on the forehead, unbelief in the heart, a sneer on 
the lip, prurient stories in the imagination, impure 
couplets on the tongue; taking success for justice, 
cupidity for their God, and sedition for liberty ;—a 
curse to themselves, the shame of their country 
and their time! 

‘* But if you raise them by well-chosen and 
well-adapted history to the contemplation of the 
great operations of Providence on the human race, 
to understand the great destiny of man in his 
social state on the earth, to comprehend the great 
religious or civil laws which govern and improve 
the world; and if you bring them into habitual 
contact, by means of your writings, with those 
great and virtuous men, those master spirits, 
heroes, martyrs, sages, philosophers, poets, and 
artists, who, in their lives or in their works, have 
thrown their blood, their toil, their soul, their love, 
their patriotism, their inspirations, or their thoughts, 
into that common fund of greatness, disinterested- 
ness, devotion to their fellows, genius, piety, and 
generosity, which makes the glory and the boast of 
the species ;—if you thus fill the people’s minds 
with the sacred sentiment of enthusiasm for the 
names, thoughts, acts, efforts, reverses, and even 
deaths of these types of humanity,—doubt not 
that you will at the same time inspire your pupils 
with the desire to resemble what they admire ; and 
this enthusiasm, which seems at first’a mere out- 
burst of the imagination, will find its way to the 
heart, and soon become a source of national mora- 
lity. Man is imitative, because he is capable of 
improvement. What he most wants is not lessons, 
but models. Search for these in history, and hold 
them up unceasingly before the eyes of the little 
children. These children will become a nation, and 
the nation will honour and surpass you. It will 
hand your name to posterity, and will be your 
tribute of civilization to the Almighty Ruler of the 
world. 

“Tt is not sufficiently well known, how easily 
a crowd, whose outbursts include so many dangers 
and so many crimes, is impressed by the beautiful, 
or how much magnanimity and virtue is contained 
in its enthusiasm. I may be permitted to describe 
an instance, which I myself witnessed, and which 
is well worthy of a place in history. 

‘¢ At the moment that I was proclaiming, on 
the very spot where stood the scaffold of the old 
revolution, the abolition of capital punishment, and 
while I was addressing the turbulent and still un- 
decided populace, to make them acquiesce in this 
decree, a bar to vengeance, and a mutual amnesty 
of factions, my words were interrupted by a low 
murmur on my right, a few paces from me. It 
was a corpse they were bringing to share in the 
public funeral of the morrow. The corpse was 
that of a lad of eighteen, the son of a poor widow, 
accidentally struck three days previously by a 
chance ball. He was half covered by his cloak, 
which had been thrown over his legs. A copper 
crucifix lay upon his shirt, blood-stained near the 
wound, which was in the chest; his fine head 
rested on the edge of the stretcher upon some green 
leaves of box or laurel. A woman, weeping, fol- 
lowed the corpse in the path which its bearers 
slowly and with difficulty forced through the crowd. 
When they reached the railing, by the steps, the 
crush prevented them from carrying out their pious 
task. They stopped close under me. A man of 





feeling, the Chief Secretary of the city of Paris, 
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who happened to be standing behind me, took pity 
on the poor woman, who was thus obliged to stand 
weeping, in the midst of a boisterous crowd, by 
the bleeding remains of her child. He went down 
amongst them, took the woman by the hand, 
brought her away, and placed her, in safety from 
the rush of the crowd, between himself and me. 
“*T went on haranguing the multitude, who 
sometimes cheered me, and then relapsed into an 
ominous silence. Some groups on my right hand 
seemed undecided between the wish to be generous 
and the fear of being rash. My kind neighbour 
took advantage of one of these pauses to address a 
few words of consolation and support to the weep- 
ing woman. ‘You understand,’ he said, ‘the 
speaker is going to read to the people, and is per- 
suading them to ratify one of the holiest decrees 
that could ever induce God to pardon the blood 
shed in civil contest. The decree for ever abo- 
lishes the punishment of death, which, in times of 
revolution, men used to inflict upon one another. 
He is advocating tolerance of opinion, respect for 
the conquered, and the inviolability of human life.’ 
‘Yes, Sir! I understand,’ said the mother, stand- 
ing on tiptoe to look upon her son’s face, and 
raising her voice, as if she intended to make her 
words heard by the dead: then lifting both hands 
to heaven, with a gesture of sudden emotion, — 
‘Ah!’ she cried, ‘if my poor child could only 
have lived long enough to have known of this 


and yat he loved me well!’ she added, bursting 
again into tears. 

‘« This exclamation of the generous mother, and 
the testimony she thus bore over the corpse of her 
dead son to his opinions while living, drew from 
those who stood nearest a cry of admiration, which 
spread rapidly from mouth to mouth through the 
crowd; the enthusiasm for the beautiful had seized 
upon them, as the enthusiasm of humanity had 
taken possession of the mother. I resumed my 
harangue: the multitude was affected, and the 
decree was carried. 

‘* Such incidents are not mere tales, but persua- 
sive arguments. They improve something more 
than the mind,—they tell upon the heart. They 
display moral beauty, and by displaying it they 
bring it out and cause it to be imitated. If that 
woman’s son had not read in his childhood stories 
which teach beauty and greatness of mind, his 
mother would never have had the right or the idea 
of thus answering for him. If the mother had 
never read the Gospel, she would have cried for 
vengeance, instead of asking for generosity in the 
name of her dead son. If the people had no feel- 
ing for grief, they would not have been moved by 
the resignation and piety of the childless widow. 

‘* Such is history! the son dies, the mother for- 
gives, the people is improved, the historian de- 
scribes the scene, and civilization, which never goes 
back, is enriched with an emotion, a tear, and a 
virtue the more.” 


The personal anecdote here introduced hap- 
pily iliustrates the argument of the author as 
to the uses of history. Other egotisms, less 
necessary to the work, will be forgiven, and 
even be welcome, as autobiographical traits of 
one so distinguished in the political as well as 
in the literary history of our times. Referring 
to his own recent labours as a journalist, M. 
Lamartine says :— 


“T have founded a popular journalism, which, 
until then, no one had ventured upon ; a journalism, 
grave, philosophic, and political, in the highest 
acceptation of the term, endeavouring to inspire 
the country by monthly ‘Counsel,’ with true per- 
ceptions of its moral dignity and of its social duties. 
This journalism flattered neither its ignorance, its 
weakness, nor its passions; it did not excite it by 
chimerical hopes; it did not throw oil on the flame 
of its hatred or of its anger; it did not amuse its 
idle malignity with invectives against the govern- 
ment, by jibes at its rulers, by jests on the names 
of those who do honour to the age. It endeavoured 
to infuse into them the true greatness of a nation, 
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free adoration of the Lord of lords, reverence for 
the institutions which connect earth with heaven, 
time with eternity, misery with hope; the love of 
peace, more difficult and more glorious than war 
amongst the nations; tolerance of opinion, prac- 
tical fraternity of rank, union amongst hearts, —in 
short, the soul of true society. 

‘* Everybody told me that I was attempting an 
impossible task ; that the people would let fall and 
trample under foot a journalism so little adapted to 
its previous nature, and throw itself exclusively 
upon the prurient and filthy leaves in which it is 
fed with phantasms, discord, envy, bitterness, 
calumny, and anonymous hate (as the Orientals 
scatter opium in the air to empoison the atmo- 
sphere), vomited forth amongst us in order that the 
masses may be withered, enervated, and consumed 
by slow fire as they breathe it. Well! the people 
have disappointed those who held so low an opinion 
of their instincts as to think them incapable of 
choosing a mild but healthy nourishment, prefer- 
ably to the strong-tasted, but corrupt food hitherto 
administered. In afew months, ‘The severe and 
conscientious Counsellor of the People’ has become 
the manual of a hundred thousand peasants, arti- 
sans, and workmen. If men of more talent and 
more leisure than myself associated themselves 
with my isolated efforts, and lent me their time, 
their genius, and their soul, to multiply these 
Counsels, and to send forth every morning, instead 
of every month, these conversations with the 
public, designed to keep it acquainted with current 
events, with useful knowledge, science, books, 
men, and ideas,—then the serious household news- 
paper-press would have had its birth, civilization 
would have become popular, social order would 
have found a tongue; and when once it had done 
so, nothing could shake it. Darkness and chaos 
were one, before the budding forth of the material 
world. Darkness and chaos cleave together in the 
development of the moral world. Clear up, there- 
fore, the intelligence of the masses, and you will 
have order, broad daylight, and progress, in laws 
and manners.” 

The ‘Counsellor of the People’ has been 
discontinued, but its author is as enthusiastic 
and indefatigable as ever in his labours for 
the instruction of the people. By historical 
sketches he thinks he may best indoctrinate 
the masses with opinions and sentiments wor- 
thy of their possession. By this will not only 
intellectual and artistic, but also moral and 
religious, feeling be improved. To this task 
he is ambitious of devoting the closing years 
of his literary life. ‘‘ We have formerly sung 
the poet’s language for the happy and idle of 
earth. We have since spoken the language 
of orators in the tribune, and of statesmen 
among the storms of the Republic. More 
humble to-day, and perhaps more useful, we 
blush not to learn the phraseology which 
reaches the intellect through the heart, to be 
simple with the simple and child-like with 
children.” 

Such is the object of the work and the aim 
of its author. The selection of subjects is 
somewhat arbitrary, as the names of the por- 
traits will indicate, as they appear in tt vo 
Nelson, Héloise, Columbus, Bernard Palissy, 
Roostam, Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of 
Arc, Cromwell, Homer, Guttenberg, Fénélon. 
To give merely specimens of the work, we se- 
lect extracts from two or three of the sketches 
which English readers are most likely to feel 
interesting. With chivalrous impartiality our 
English sea-king, Nelson, is the first portrait 
which Lamartine presents to the admiration 
of his countrymen. To follow Southey, whose 
life of Nelson is a model of biography, is a 
disadvantage ; but tact is shown in the selec- 
tion of leading events, and the part of Nel- 
son’s history most discreditable to himseif and 
most painful to English readers is of a kind 





adapted to the popular taste of our neighbours 
across the Channel. Lamartine does not lose 
the chance of an interesting subject, though 
he draws also the'moral lessons conveyed by 
it. One or two passages we give :— 

‘‘Thus originated, by the combination of events, 
and the accidental sympathy of an old man, the 
fatal attachment between Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton ; which, like the passion of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, inflamed the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
changed the face of the world, and carried on to 
glory, to shame, and to crime, a hero entangled in 
the snares of beauty. To comprehend, clearly, the 
infatuation of Nelson, it becomes necessary to re- 
trace the life and adventures of Lady Hamilton, at 
first the Aspasia, and afterwards the Herodias of 
her age,—elevated by extraordinary beauty, by 
fortune and blind affection, from the hovel of her 
mothér, and the suspected dens of London, to the 
rank of an English ambassadress, the hand of a 
gentleman of distinguished rank and ability, and 
the close intimacy of a queen of whom she was the 
protectress and ally, rather than the dependent 
companion. Supreme beauty is a royalty of the 
senses, which subjugates even the masters and mis- 
tresses of empires. These conquests are the 
miracles of nature ; few have arrived at the domi- 
nion which Lady Hamilton, the modern Theodora, 
exercised by her charms. 

‘* Her only name was Emma, for her father re- 
mained always unknown. She was one of the 
children of love, of crime, of mystery, whom nature 
delights to overwhelm with gifts in compensation 
for the loss of hereditary claims. Her mother was 
a poor farmer’s servant in the county of Chester. 
Whether she had lost her husband by death, or, like 
Hagar, had been abandoned by her seducer, she 
arrived unknown and reduced to beggary, at a vil- 
lage in Wales, the Switzerland of England. She 
carried in her arms a female infant of a few months 
old. The beauty of both attracted the simple 
mountaineers of the village of Hawarden; the 
stranger picked up a livelihood by working for the 
farmers and gleaning in the fields. The marked 
and noble features of the child served to propagate 
the rumour that her birth was illustrious and myste- 
rious; she was said to be a daughter of Lord 
Halifax. Nothing afterwards, either in her for- 
tune or education, gave colour to the report. At 
the age of twelve she was reccived in a neighbour- 
ing family as children’s servant. The frequent 
visits of her master and mistress to London, where 
they resided in the house of their relative, the cele- 
brated engraver, Boydell, gave her the first idea of 
the impression her figure produced on the crowd in 
public places, and a vague presentiment of the high 
fortune to which her beauty would exalt her. At 
sixteen she made her escape from Hawarden, a field 
too obscure and circumscribed for her expanded 
dreams, and engaged herself in the household of a 
respectable tradesmanin London. A lady of supe- 
rior rank, struck by her appearance in the shop, 
elevated her to a higher position of servitude. 
Almost without employment in an opulent family, 
Emma gave herself up to the perusal of those fasci- 
nating romances which create an imaginary world 
for the love or ambition of youthfal minds ; she 
frequented the theatres, and imbibed there the first 
inspirations of the genius of dramatic expression, of 
action, and attitude, which she embodied afterwards 
in a new art, when she became the animated statue 
of beauty and passion. 

‘Being discharged by her mistréss for some 
household negligence, her growing taste for the 
theatre induced her to seek a situation in the family 
of one of the managers. The irregularity and 
freedom of that establishment, the constant inter- 
course with actors, musicians, and dancers, initiated 
her in the subordinate mechanism of the dramatic 
art. She was then in the flower of her youth, and 
the full perfection of her beauty. Her tall and 
elegant figure equalled in natural grace the studied 
attitudes of the most practised figurantes. Her 
voice was soft, mellow, and capable of expressing 
deep tragic emotion. Her countenance, endowed 
with susceptibility as delicate and varying as the 








first feelings of a virgin mind, was, at the same 
time, pensive and dazzling. All who saw her at 
that period of her life agreed in describing her as a 
resuscitation of Psyche. Purity of soul, trans- 
parent through elegance of featire, surrounded her 
even in her dependent position, with a respect 
which admiration dared not overleap. She spread 
fire without being entangled in the flame herself; 
her innocence found a safeguard even in the excess 
of her beauty. Her first fall was not a descent to 
vice, but a gliding into imprudence arising from a 
yielding nature. ~ 

**A young countryman, of the village of Ha- 
warden, son of the farmer who had first given an 
asylum to her mother, was seized by a press-gang, 
and carried in fetters to the fleet at anchor in the 
Thames. Emma, at the entreaty of the prisoner's 
sister, accompanied her to the captain of the ship 
to implore the liberation of her brother. Won by 
the beauty of the fair suppliant, he listened to her 
prayers and tears, removed her from her low though 
honest station, overwhelmed her with shamefil 
luxury, furnished a house for her, supplied her 
with masters in every ornamental accomplishment, 
boastfully displayed his conquest in public, and 
left her, when the squadron sailed, exposed without 
safeguard to new seductions. One of his friends, 
bearing a noble name, and possessed of a large 
fortune, carried off the faithless Emma to an estate 
in the country, treated her as his wife, made her 
the queen of hunting parties, fétes, and balls; and 
finally, growing tired of her at the end of the 
season, left her in London, at the mercy of chance, 
necessity, and crime.” 





Then follows the narrative of a story which 
Englishmen know too well, nor will many of 
Nelson’s countrymen dissent from the spirit 
of the remarks with which the memoir 
closes :— 


‘*Lady Hamilton and her daughter Horatia 
were forgotten in these honours and_ rewards. 
England acknowledged nothing in the testament 
of her hero which reflected discredit on his memory. 
Less indulgent, and more religious than France, 
who, as in the cases of Henri Quatre, Louis the 
Fourteenth, and Napoleon, equally celebrated the 
weaknesses and virtues of her leading men, Eng- 
land draws a line between the public and private 
conduct of distinguished servants. She lends no 
countenance to the moral delinquencies of a popular 
character; she blushes, and covers them with a veil. 

‘‘The fame of Nelson has more than expiated 
the errors of his life. The stern sense of propriety 
of the British nation cannot deny that two blots 
tarnish the fair fame of their cherished idol; the 
one, a stain of disgrace in the death of Caraccioli; 
the other, a taint of immorality in his love fora 
mistress, to whom he tendered the privileges and 
public consideration of a wife. No one has at- 
tempted to remove or wash away these blemishes, 
which are the more indelibly impressed, as the eyes 
of posterity are drawn towards the subject by an 
unparalleled blaze of glory. 

‘‘Lady Hamilton, universally reprobated as the 
instigating cause of Nelson’s errors, sank, after his 
death, into the insignificance from which her per- 
sonal charms alone had originally elevated her. 
She fell from the splendour of vice to utter neglect, 
and from opulence to poverty. Twenty years after 
the death of the victor of Trafalgar, an unknown 
female, still preserving the remains of extraordinary 
beauty, died in a foreign land, in Calais, where, 
for several years, with reduced means, she had 
sought an obscure asylum. After her decease, the 
landlord ascertained from her papers that this im- 
poverished stranger was Lady Hamilton, the widow 
of an ambassador, the favourite of the Queen of 
Naples, and the adored mistress of Nelson! She 
was buried by public charity. Nelson, by naming 
her in his will, had only bequeathed to her the 
scandal of his attachment and the indignation of 
his country.” 


Of the battles of Aboukir and Trafalgar, 
and other affairs in which Nelson took part, 
lively and graphic accounts are given. The 
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contrast is great between the generous can- 
dour of this writer and the spirit in which 
Thiers has written of the same events. We 
add only an extract, where Lamartine’s ideas 
as to the threatened invasion of England by 
Napoleon are expressed :— . 

“Napoleon, {during eighteen months, had col- 
lected along the coasts of the British Channel the 
means of a descent on England. An innumerable 
flotilla of gun-boats assembled near Boulogne, and 
ready to embark the troops encamped on the shore, 
taking advantage of a favourable day, could throw 
4 moveable bridge across that arm of the sea, and 
pour upon the shores of Britain one of those vast 
armies as irresistible on land as the fleets of Eng- 
land were all-powerful at sea. 

‘Making every allowance for the patriotic ardour 
of the island, which the genius of her children had 
rendered the most astonishing focus of labour, 
riches, nautical skill, and civilization, which the 
history of ages presents, when we compare her 
moral influence with her geographical extent,—it 
cannot be doubted that 200,000 disciplined French 
warriors, animated by the genius of the modern 
conqueror, would, for a time at least, have subju- 
gated Great Britain, razed her fortresses to their 
foundations, spiked her guns, burned her dock- 
yards, and dispersed to the winds the elements of 
her wealth and liberty. It is equally certain that 
England, surprised and chained downin her own terri- 
tory, would have taken refuge in her ships, whence 
she might have covered the channel with her float- 
ing citadels, pursued the gun-boats of Napoleon, 
destroyed them in their own harbours, and, finally, 
imprisoned the French army in the heart of their 
conquest. She would thus have compelled Napo- 
leon toa voluntary retreat, while she assured for 
herself a glorious capitulation. But the disgrace 
and calamity-of the invasion of London would have 
weighed heavily upon her fortunes and her history ; 
and England, with an enemy for several months in 
her capital, must have sacrificed a heavy ransom of 
blood, of iron, and of gold, before she could expect 
to reconquer her independence.” 


In a second notice we will give Lamartine’s 
account of another of England’s greatest men, 
Oliver Cromwell. 





The Cruise of the Steam Yacht North Star. 
A Narrative of the Excursion of Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s Party to England, Russia, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Ma- 
deiva, §c. By the Rev. John Overton 
Choules, D.D. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln. London: Triibner and Co. 

Mr. Vanperpitt, a wealthy and worthy 

American citizen, after thirty years’ uninter- 

rupted attention to business, resolved to treat 

himself to a holiday excursion to the Old 

World. He carried out this resolution in 

first-rate style, building a splendid steam 

ne ta the purpose, and taking along with 

im his family and a select party of friends. 

Among the latter was included the Rev. Mr. 

Choules, with the express object of being the 

chronicler of the journey. Messrs. Gould and 
incoln made arrangements with the reverend 

chronicler for the publication of his volume, 

80 that he came across the Atlantic prepared 

to write the book which is now presented to 

the public. Many of the places visited are 
familiarly known to Englishmen, though the 
harrative will have more freshness for the 
bulk of American readers. But there are 

Some portions of the journal which will be 

tead with special interest in this country at 

the present time. Among these are the de- 
scriptions of St. Petersburg and Cronstadt. 

ut this time last year the North Star en- 
teredthe Baltic, and the voyage towards Russia 
is thus narrated :— 





“June 20, at nine A.M., we passed the light on 
Dago Island, at the entrance to the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and before noon were in sight of Nickmans 
Shoal, the spot where the British steamer, the 
Neptune, was lost in May; her masts and chimney 
are still standing. We now passed by off Revel, 
and had a good view of its towers and shipping, 
lighthouses and innumerable buoy-flags. We next 
steered to pass Kokskar light, and then direct for 
the north side of Hoogland, making Rothscar light 
on our passage. We now headed for the Sommers 
light, and, passing which, we sailed between the 
Neva tower and the flags and beacons on the Stone 
ground, directing our course for the Tolbeacon 
light, from whence about twelve miles carried us 
to the island upon which Cronstadt is situated. 

“21st, Twesday.—This is the longest day, and 
the sun did not set till nearly ten o’clock, and then 
rose again before two, and all the interval was one 
continued bright twilight, so that we could read 
the small type of the ‘Courier and Enquirer’ and 
‘Herald,’ on deck with great ease. At half-past 
twelve a bright halo indicates the proximity of the 
sun to the horizon during his absence. All were 
on deck to witness the sun rise, and I do not think 
that we shall soon forget the novelty of twenty-four 
hours of daylight in one day. At ten o’clock we 
stopped opposite the guard-ship. Officers came on 
board, examined our passports, took a list of our 
names, objects, &e. We were then permitted to 
anchor off Cronstadt, and at eleven we were all 
settled down off this great fortress and naval 
dépét. Here we were again boarded by officials, 
and after a few moments’ explanation they retired, 
and the captain went on shore and made a repre- 
sentation to the governor of our objects and the 
character of the excursion. He was politely re- 
ceived, and orders were at once given for our Jand- 
ing when we pleased. 

“*Cronstadt is a strongly-fortified garrison, and 
is the great safeguard of the metropolis. The 
population in the summer, when all is lively in the 
docks and navy-yard, is about thirty thousand, 
but in the winter not more than twelve thousand. 
This is the great dépdt of the northern fleet of the 
empire. In the dock appropriated to the ships-of- 
war I should think forty might be accommodated ; 
and when we arrived there were twelve ships-of- 
the-line all undergoing repairs and receiving outfit, 
while in the river, directly around the North Star, 
were several noble steamers belonging to the go- 
vernment, and we at once recognised the Kamts- 
chatka, built for the Czar in New York a few 
years ago. An immense harbour for merchantmen 
attracted our notice. It will receive, I should 
think, seven or eight hundred, and certainly not 
less than five hundred were in it during our visit; 
among these were several of our own country. I 
noticed the Peterhoff of Boston, the Sewell of the 
same port, and other eastern ships. The fortifica- 
tions are of vast strength, and it seems as if no 
ship could pass the rocky islet and its auxiliary 
forts with safety, if its passage was disputed. The 
water is quite shallow, and the law is exceedingly 
severe against placing any obstruction in the access 
to the Neva. No ballast or waste is allowed to be 
thrown overboard off the town. We found the 
town without any particular charm; but the arsenal 
and navy-yard, with its ships, impressed us most 
favourably. The navy is as fine-looking as could 
be desired, and no American would feel mortified 
if he saw such vessels carrying the banner of his 
country. As we lay at anchor, we were much 
gratified to watch the incessant transit of steam 
and tow boats up and down from St. Petersburg 
to Cronstadt. The scene was one of great interest. 
I differ entirely from the guide-books as to the 
beauty of the shore on the passage to the capital; 
so far from being tame, I regard the prospect off 
to the right as very fine. From the deck of the 
North Star I saw distinctly the rays of the setting 
sun play on the dome of the churches and the 
golden spire of the admiralty, although we were at 
a distance of about eighteen miles. 

‘Our friends visited in Cronstadt the Marine 
Cadet Building and the Naval Hospital. These 
are very spacious edifices, and are both conducted 





admirably. They are under the eye of the emperor, 
who frequently drops in to make an unexpected 
visitation. The hospital is regarded as a model 
institution. The streets are so wide, and the people 
in them so few and far between, that we instantly 
felt that the place looked solitary. It was here 
that we learned that the cholera was in St. Peters- 
burg, and that not a few cases existed in Cron- 
stadt. And here I may observe, that for a day 
before our arrival, and all the next day, there was 
scarcely a person on board our ship who had not, 
in some degree, the premonitory symptoms of this 
awful scourge of the nations.” 


The author’s impressions of St. Petersburg 
and of the Winter Palace are thus recorded:— 


“The great street of the city—the Broadway 
is the Netfsky Perspective, named after Alexander 
Nefisky, the patron saint of St. Petersburg. 1 
think this and the other two streets, radiating from 
the Admiralty, are two hundred feet wide. The 
channel-gutter is in the middle of the street, and 
on each side of it are wooden pavements broad 
enough to allow two carriages or wagons to cross 
each other. The pavements are wide and well 
made. Many of the shops and stores on this Per- 
spective are fine, and have very much the appear- 
ance of similar establishments in New York, Lon- 
don, or Paris. 

“T know not how it is, but I never before felt 
so solitary in a large city. There are few persons 
in the streets, and certainly seven out of ten we 
meet are serfs; and all the drosky-drivers are 
wrapped up in long blue coarse cloth coats down 
to their heels, and the waist tied with a red scarf, 
leather thong, or rope. The hat is a queer-looking 
affair, very low-crowned and bell-shaped. I have 
never seen so many lifeless, inanimate faces, as in 
Russia. The countenance is sallow, eyes sunken, 
and beards are mostly ycllow. In these great 
streets, and over the vast Admiralty-square, amid 
the palaces and vast buildings, I rambled by moon- 
light, and was never weary while watching the 
queen of heaven climbing over dome, minaret, and 
facade. It was then that I realized the magnitude 
of this strange city, and felt that it had now an air 
of antiquity and grandeur that no other city I have 
seen can boast. By the light of the moon I could 
not distinguish the brick plaster and stucco from 
granite or marble; but by the light of day the illu- 
sion was dispelled. 

‘Our visit to the Winter Palace had been 
arranged by the kindness of Mr. Muller, and we 
found free admission to every portion of this regal 
abode. This building presents a marble front upon 
the Neva of nearly eight hundred feet, and the 
rear, which lies upon the immense square, is of 
plaster, but richly adorned. Its form is a square. 
On entrance we all had to deposit greatcoats, as 
only dresscoats are tolerated in the precincts of 
imperial majesty. The grand staircase is one of 
wonderful beauty, and we happened to see the 
great carpet put upon it, as the royal family were 
to visit the palace the next day. This wonderful 
mansion was destroyed by fire December 29, 1837, 
and was rebuilt in less than two years. I think no 
capital in Europe can boast of such a royal resi- 
dence. It is vain to attempt a description of so 
much splendour as I saw; for one room after 
another, till we had gone through a hundred, 
seemed to surpass in magnificence all its predeces- 
sors. The St. George’s Hall is the most beautiful 
apartment, I suppose, in the world ; certainly it is 
superior to any saloon at Versailles. Imagine a 
room one hundred and forty feet by sixty; on 
either side are twenty columns of porphyry, the 
bases and capitals most richly gilt. These pillars 
are the support not only of the ceiling, but of a 
noble gallery, the balustrade of which is of the 
most highly elaborate workmanship. The Salle 
Blanche, where the great gala fétes are held, is 
entirely decorated with white ornaments, profusely 
adorned with the richest gildings. In passing 
from the first room to this last, we went through a 
gallery of national portraits; and among the 
heroes of the empire we were much interested 
with the likenesses of Barclay de Tolly and Eng- 
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land’s Iron Duke, Suwarrow, and Kutuzoff. The 
empress’ state drawing-room was thought by our 
ladies to be the gem of the palace; and certainly 
its pictures, vases, &c., are wondrous. It is gilt 
from floor to ceiling, except a space of two feet 
from the floor, which is a deep French blue. The 
hangings and furniture of all the royal apartments 
proper entirely surpass the splendour of Bucking- 
ham Palace, Windsor, and the Tuileries. 

‘‘The room containing the diamonds and regalia 
excited the interest of all in our party; and on no 
consideration would we have. been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing this unrivalled collection of 
treasures. Rubies, diantonds, emeralds, and 
pearls,—why, the room was full of them. The 
imperial crown pleased me better than any diadem 
T have seen in the regalia of other kingdoms. It 
is surmounted with a wreath of vak-leaves formed 
of diamonds,—and not small ones,—and in the 
sceptre is one supposed to be the largest in the 
world. Its history is remarkable. It was pur- 
chased by Catherine II. from a Greek slave, and 
for the small amount of four hundred and fifty 
thousand rubles, to which was added a pension 
for life. The time occupied by an examination of 
this palace was double what I have ever seen 
devoted to any other. The servants who escorted 
us all wore the imperial liveries, and were tall, 
fine-looking men. The great dining-room is a 
very noble saloon ; and here and in the next room 
we saw the immense collection of gold plate, in 
which the Czar surpasses all his royal brethren in 
Europe.” 

We suspect that few English readers will 
sympathise with the admiration expressed for 
the Czar Nicholas :— 


“Our great regret at leaving Russia is not 
having seen the great, and, I believe, good man, 
the emperor, who has done so much to elevate the 
condition of the masses in his extensive dominions, 
and to improve the entire country. I leave Russia 
with exalted opinions of the wisdom and patriotism 
of the emperor, and doubt not that, if his life be 
spared, Russia will continue to advance in all that 
makes a country great and powerful and happy. 
I have heard aneedotes in plenty respecting the 
Czar, and all of them reflect great honour upon 
the qualities of his head and heart; but I do not 
feel that I am at liberty to state them in this 
public manner, as they were related to me in the 
social circle, by men who are favourably situated 
to know their truth. Some of our party saw the 
emperor at the church of the palace, at Peterhoff; 
but I spent that Sabbath in the city. Had we 
remained a day or two longer, we should have 
seen the emperor on board; but his time and 
thoughts had all been engrossed with the pressing 
affairs of the great vexed question between Russia 
and Turkey. 

‘*Our steam was now up, and just as we were 
weighing anchor a steamer hove in sight, adorned 
with flags and streamers; but she was too late; 
the North Star was under weigh, and close by us 
was an English steamer, bound to London, having 
on board the Dowager Queen of Holland, who has 
been making a short visit to her brother, the Czar.” 


Tn the following passage the author records 
the visit of the party to the studios of Ameri- 
can sculptors in Florence— Powers and 
Hart :— 


‘Mr. Vanderbilt's family having pressed him to 
favour them by sitting to our honoured country- 
man, Mr. Powers, he called at his studio, and 
made arrangements for a bust; and at the same 
time Mrs. Vanderbilt was requested by her sons- 
in-law to sit to Mr. Hart. 

‘*Our visits were frequent to the studios, and we 
had much pleasure in examining the charming pro- 
ductions of the chisels of our distinguished country- 
men. I couple these gentlemen together, because, 
though Powers is the sculptor of the world, and is 
the foremost artist of the age, still Mr. Hart has 
distinguished genius, and, with the opportunities 
now: afforded him to make his countrymen know 
him, will soon obtain their highest plaudits. 


Powers is a glorious, noble creature; he is a man 
to look upon, and his eye is the finest that I know 
of, since death closed those orbs of light around 
whose flashes was sometimes thrown a terrible dark- 
ness—eyes which this great artist will soon attempt 
to place forever in his country’s gaze. On every 
side Powers has forms of beauty; but I am jealous 
of the labours of sucha man, when appropriated by 
individuals ; he should work only for cities, states, 
and the Union. Talents like those granted to 
Powers should be devoted to the adornment of our 
national buildings, our halls of science, our great 
squares. I regard Powers as a true object of 
American pride. If he died to-morrow, his fellow- 
citizens all over the Union would lament his loss ; 
every newspaper would exult in recapitulating the 
wonderful works of his genius; but how few of 
these would be found on the high places of his 
country, to incite and stimulate the talent of the 
American youth! Some female heads in his studio 
are very beautiful, and I was much struck with an 
exquisite bust just completed of Mrs. Penniman, of 
New York. His heads of the great men were very 
noble representations; but I was far less pleased 
with that of Webster than with many of the others. 
Those of Calhoun, Cass, Everett, Winthrop, are 
all that can be asked; but Webster is not suffi- 
ciently massive. Idoubt not thatthe great work just 
placed in Mr. Powers’ hands will be his chef-d' euvre, 
for he will make it, I know, a work of love. It is 
certain, when he has seen the latest representations 
of the great statesman, that he will send to Massa- 
chusetts a statue worthy to be placed near to 
Chantrey’s favourite one of Washington. 

“Tn Mr. Hart’s studio, which is elegant and spa- 
cious, I was delighted with his heads of Wickliffe, 
Cass and Crittenden. Governor Crittenden’s bust 
is, I think, as perfect a realization of the man and 
his character as was ever chiselled out of marble. 
I could almost say to it, ‘Now utter words of 
wisdom—or a joke.’ It does all but speak. The 
great work on which Mr. Hart is employed is a 
statue of Mr. Clay, for the ladies of Virginia. 
The cast is completed, and is the only likeness of 
the great man that ever quite satisfied my eye. 
Nearly every bust and picture is a likeness, ay, 
and unmistakeable; but generally there is a coarse- 
ness which did not belong to the orator. Here 
the likeness is perfect, and yet the air and spirit is 
gentlemanly ; the attitude cannot be improved. 
We all felt that we were only admiring the first 
appearance of a work of genius which will be sure 
to become the praise of the whole country. We 
saw the immense block from which the statue is to 
be created. How long will it be ere nature’s 
quarry shall again furnish us with other Clays, 
Calhouns, and Websters? At present, in lack of 
them, we are called to bow down to small lights, 
and moderate talents, and magnificent pretensions. 
I saw Hart at work; he, too, is a genius. He 
works easily; has a large heart, good head, is no 
pretender, but can, with confidence, point to his 
labour, and say, ‘ Look at it.’ I am sure his head 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt, in four sittings, was as com- 
plete a likeness as was ever moulded. Hart is 
about forty years of age, and his name will soon 
be one of the honoured ones in the heraldry of 
American art. 

‘Mr. Powers’ efforts on Mr. V. we all watched 
with great interest. The artist was delighted 
with the head and figure, and he was engaged 
evidently con amore; his subject sat charmed with 
the originality of his eloquent conversation. If 
the result was not a perfect representation of a 
head of rare power and command, I am no judge, 
and we were all of us mistaken. Long as the 
marble lasts will that face evince its striking force 
and power.” 


Although Mr. Choules is an Englishman 
by birth, long residence in the New World has 
impregnated him thoroughly with American 
feeling, which displays itself, never offensively, 
though sometimes amusingly, in the course of 
his narrative. Some of the facts recorded are 
such as one might expect to find only in the 
work of a native American ; as, for instance, 








when describing the sojourn of the yacht in 
the Bay of Naples, we read as follows ;— 

*‘The health-ofticer who boarded us took our 
papers, and then went on shore to report; and 
when he returned brought us word that we could 
not land, owing to the condition of our Dill of 
health. We found that our Chargé d’ Affaires had 
left for America ; and, unwilling to stay for along 
quarantine, we were once more doomed to be satis. 
fied with the sight of our eyes. From the entire 
tone and bearing of the official, it was clear that 
the authorities did not much care to have Ame- 
ricans land there; and we did not seem to have 
favour in their sight. While at anchor, boats came 
off in great numbers, with fruit and vegetables, and 
a vast number of men came swimming around us, 
One very good-looking man, with gold spectacles 
on, and carrying a silk umbrella, and smoking a 
cigar, swam from the shore to our yacht—full one 
third of a mile. He trod the water as though on 
a pavement, and was breast-high out of the waves, 
Mr. Vanderbilt now determined to try his hand 
with the English, and ordered our course to be 
directed for Malta.” 

Some readers will think there is rather too 
much in the book about the personal history 
of some of the party in the North Star, and 
the reports of the speeches, at Southampton 
and elsewhere, are counterparts of similar de. 
monstrations at all convivial meetings where 
Englishmen and Americans meet; but this 
will readily be overlooked, in considering the 
author’s position, and the circumstances under 
which the exeursign was made and the work 
written. It is a very pleasing and acceptable 
volume, and will be read with satisfaction, in 
spite of the multitude of books descriptive of 
the countries which were visited. How much 
may be done in the way of travelling, in our 
times, may be seen from the fact that the dis. 
tances steamed by the orth Star, when 
added together, amount to 15,024 miles, the 
actual days of sailing being fifty-eight, or an 
average of 259 miles daily. The entire con- 
sumption of coal in the voyage was 2200 tons, 
or about 28 daily. The whole excursion lasted 
about four months, and there are few travel- 
lers who can boast of having touched at points 
in the four quarters of the globe, from Con- 
stantinople to Gibraltar and Madeira and 
New York, within twenty-eight days. That 
the excursion, though quick, was not too hur- 
ried to admit of intelligent observation of the 
places visited, the book of Mr. Choules will 
best testify. 





NOTICES. 


National Education in Ewrope ; being an Accout 
of the Organization, Administration, Instruction, 
and Statistics of Public Schools of Digerent 
Grades in the Principal States. By Henry Bar- 
nard, LL. D., Superintendent of Common Schools 
in Connecticut. 2nd Edition. New York: Nor 
ton. London: Triibner and Co. , 

Dr. Barnarp has long been engaged in collecting 
educational statistics, having made a tour in Europe 
for the purpose in 1835-36, while a visit last year 
has enabled him to embody in his work the results 
of most recent observation and experience. From 
his personal inquiries, and from abundant docu 
mentary materials, this elaborate report on N ational 
Education in Europe has been constructed. It 
contains a vast body of authentic and well-arranged 
matter bearing upon all subjects of interest mn 1 
gard to public schools. The author is fully author- 
ized in saying that he believes his work “ to con 
tain more reliable and fuller information respecting 
the whole subjéct of public education in Europe 
than can be found in any one volume in the English 
language, or in any number of volumes easily 
accessible to any large number of American teachers 
and educators.” ‘To many readers in England the 
information will be equally novel and accep 
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and the work forms an important companion volume 

to our own ‘ Educational Census Report,’ and to 

the ‘Reports of the Education Committee of the 

Privy Council.” The volume consists of above nine 

hundred pages, seven hundred of which are de- 

voted to descriptive and statistical accounts of the 
schools of the continental states, and the remainder 
to those of Great Britain and Ireland. All who 
are officially connected with educational boards, or 
interested in the improvement of public schools, 

ought to possess this work, or at least to see that a 

copy is accessible in local libraries for purposes of 

reference. 

Cyclopedia of Biography; embracing a Series of 
Original Memoirs of the Most Distinguished 
Persons of all times. Edited by Exihu Rich. 
Illustrated. Griffin and Co. 

ALTHOUGH various biographical dictionaries have 

appeared from the English press, those who seek 

the most ordinary information in this department 
of knowledge have hitherto always been obliged to 
have recourse to the French ‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.’ The great superiority of this work for pur- 
poses of reference has not so much been on account 
of its size, as of the excellence and trust- worthiness 
of its matter. By the employment of different 
authors, familiar with particular subjects, as is 
done with encyclopedias of other kinds, the com- 
pleteness and accuracy requisite in such a work 
can alone be attained. This isattempted, and with 
success, in this popular ‘ Cyclopedia of Biography,’ 
among the contributors to which are names dis- 
tinguished in science, literature, and art, — Sir 

David Brewster, Sir Archibald Alison, Professor 

Creasy, Professor Spalding, Professor Nichol. In 

each particular branch able and appropriate contri- 

butors have been engaged, as Dr. Eadie, of Glas- 
gow, in church history and theology; Mr. Wor- 
num in painting, sculpture, and architecture; Mr. 

Manson in music; and Mr. Heraud in dramatic 

biography. In a work of such magnitude, occupy- 

ing eight hundred and seventy double-columned 
pages, there must be errors and imperfections, but, 
on the whole, the design is well executed. With 
those articles to which we have turned in order to 
test the book we have been highly satisfied, the 
information being accurate, and as copious as could 
be expected in a portable volume. For ordinary 
purposes of reference this Cyclopedia will be found 
sufficient, and it will now only be on rare occasions 
and for special subjects that students and authors 
will need to have recourse to the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ and other larger treatises. 


Popery as it Exists in Great Britain and Ireland, 
its Doctrines, Practices, and Arguments. By 
the Rev. John Montgomery, A.M. Edinburgh: 
Bell and Bradfute. 

Tue peculiarity of this volume, among the multitude 

of books continually appearing on the subject of 

Popery, is, that it describes those forms of the 

Protean system which are at present manifested in 

our own country, where its doctrines and practices 

are modified by the political state and religious 
feeling of the community. Mr. Montgomery’s 
work is not a mere compilation from old treatises, 
as is the case with most of the popular works on 
the Catholic and Protestant controversy, but it is 
the result of diligent study and intelligent observa- 
tion of current literature and of passing events. 

From the writings of its advocates, from its 

popular books of instruction and devotion, and from 

various exhibitions of its principles and of its spirit, 

a faithful picture is drawn of Popery as it exists in 

Great Britain and Ireland. The volume is of great 

value as a book of reference to all who are likely to 

have to discuss either didactically or controversially 
the theological, moral, and historical questions 
under dispute between Romanists and Protestants. 

1¢ book is written in a candid and temperate 

Spirit, yet without any of that false charity which 

objects to all religious controversy, and counts 

sincerity and earnestness sufficient excuse for any 
ror or crime. The Inquisitors were no doubt 
terribly in earnest in their atrocities for the glory 
of God. And with regard to the poor deluded 
dupes of priestcraft, their sincerity is undoubted ; 





but this does not relieve from the duty of attempting 
to show them their errors and dangers,’ As Mr. 
Montgomery observes, ‘‘a man who. puts a light 
to a barrel of gunpowder will be blown away by 
the explosion, however sincerely he may believe 
the contents of the barrel to be American flour.” 
For a knowledge of Popery in its essential features, 
and more especially as it manifests itself in England, 
and in the controversies of the day, this is the best 
and most recent work to consult, 





SUMMARY. 


In the annotated edition of the English poets, by 
Robert Bell, (John W. Parker and Son), the second 
volume is published of Cowper's Poctical Works, to 
be completed in three volumes. This contains 
Miscellaneous Pieces and the Task, with introduc- 
tory and explanatory notes by the editor. In the 
Edinburgh new edition of the English classical 
poets (Nichol), edited by the Rev. George Gilfillan, 
the second volume of Cowper’s Poetical Works also 
appears, containing the Olney Hymns, Miscel- 
laneous Poems, and Translations. The preli- 
minary dissertation is in Mr. Gilfillan’s striking 
and peculiar strain, as was his biographical sketch 
in the former volume. 

The fifth volume is published of the new edition 
of the Diary and Letters of Madame D Arblay 
(Hurst and Blackett). In Shaw’s Family Library 
(J. KF. Shaw) there is a Life of Abdul Medjid 
Khan, Sultan of Turkey, by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., a companion volume to a similar 
biographical notice of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
tenth volume of Chambers’s Repository of Instructive 
and Amusing Tracts(W. and R. Chambers) contains 
papers on Lapland, Charles James Fox, Christian 
Slavery in Barbary, Curiosities of Burial, and other 
miscellaneous subjects. (ratherings from many 
Authors, Living and Dead, by Philip Smith Spar- 
ling (Hope and Co.), a commonplace work, contain- 
ing useful extracts, but not of variety or worth suffi- 
cient to call for publication or deserve recommenda- 
tion. Spelling Taught by Transcribing and Dicta- 
tion, in a series of exercises especially adapted for 
home work, by Richard Bithell, Master of the 
London and North-Western Railway School at 
Wolverton (Groombridge and Sons). The Ground 
we Tread, an Elementary Lecture on Geology, by 
J. S. Pakington, Esq. (Hatchard), delivered before 
the Droitwich Literary and Scientific Institution. 
An abstract of the government returns on popula- 
tion is published in the form of The Penny Census 
(Groombridge and Sons), containing the sums of 
the population and of the houses, and other details 
in the several counties of England and Wales. An 
Historical Sketch of the Bristol Asylum for the 
Blind, by the Honorary Secretary (Chapman and 
Hall), shows an efficient state of the Institution. 
A Magazine for the Blind (Chapman and Hall), in 
monthly parts at sixpence, deserves the attention 
of those interested in this class of sutferers. It is 
printed in very distinct type, and the subjects are 
appropriate and useful. A new periodical of mis- 
cellaneous reading (Groombridge and Sons) is 
entitled Random Readings for the Rail, the River 
and the Road, the Field and the Fireside, similar 
to other publications of the kind. 

Of most of the following poetical publications we 
must confine ourselves to giving the titles: Poems 
by Melantor (Saunders and Otley), the principal 
pieces being Eric and Karine, a drama from 
Swedish history, and Mount Arafra, founded on 
the Mahometan legend about the meeting of Adam 
and Eve near Mecea, a century after their expulsion 
from Paradise. The Czar and the Turk, a lay of 
the East, by the author of ‘The Wrongs of Po- 
land’ (Houlston and Stoneman). Of the author's 
attempts, even in the mechanical process of versifi- 
cation, let these six lines speak :— 

Like brigands fierce, unchecked in their war-path they go, 

Spreading mischief and slaughter, and terror and woe; 

All reckless and shameless thus their own headlong way 

They pursue, and like tigers rush on to the prey : 

To Danube’s broad current their truant footsteps tend, 

On whose banks, far and wide, their encampments extend, 

A volume of Original Poems, Songs, and Essays 


(J. Russell Smith), by the late William Gardiner, 





author of ‘Congo in Search of a Master,’ ‘ the Sul- 
tana, a Tragedy,’ and many works, with a narrative 
of his life, by his daughter, forms a pleasing me- 
morial of an industrious and respected literary man. 
Mr. Gardiner was for many years principal of a 
school at Lydney, and was a copious contributor to 
periodical literature, as well as the writer of sepa- 
rate books, of some popularity in their time. The 
Domdaniel Bank, being the experience of a clerk 
therein, edited by Ishmael Batteigh (Theobafi). 
Points of War, by Franklin Lushington, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, containing some pieces 
suggested by political events in the East. 

In the Parlour Library a translation appears of 
Alexander Dumas’ romance Rosa, or the Black 
Tulip, by Franz Demmler, (Hodgson.) 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Addressesand Sermons, delivered at Weston-super-Mare,2s.6d, 
Barker’s Turkish Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Barker’s (W. G. 'T.) [liad of Homer, with notes, 8vo, cl. 18s, 
Bernays’ (A.) Household Chemistry, 3rd ed. fep. 8vo, ch, 4s. 6d, 
Book of Family Crests, new ed. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 
Brown’s (W.) Hist. of Christianity among the Heathens, €1 16s, 
Buckingham’s (J. S$.) Coming Era of Reform, 8vo, el. 10s. 6d. 
Temperance Reform, Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, royal 13mo, cl. gt. 2s.; pl. 1s. 6d. 
Burbury’s (Mrs.) Grammar School Boy Life, post Svo, cl. 43. 
De Porquet’s Silvio Pellico, 12mo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Traducteur Historique, 12th ed. 12mo, el. 3s, 6d. 
Few (A) Leaves by the Nature Printing Process, £1 1s. 
Field (The) and the Garner, square, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Gairdner (Dr. W.) on Gout, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cl. 8s. 6d. 
Gibb’s (G. D.) Treatise on Hooping Cough, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Gilbert’s (Rev. J.) Christian Atonement, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
God’s Image in Ebony, 12mo; sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 28. 
Hall's (N.) Christian Philosopher, new edit, post 8vo, cl. 4s. 
Hero (A) of our own Times, post 8vo, 4s. 64. 

Hide and Seek, by W. W. Collins, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 
Hochelaga; or, England in the New World, new ed. 1s. 6d. 
Hogg’s (J.) The Microscope, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Kingdoms (The) of the Gentiles, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Knout (The) and the Russians, by G. de Lagny, fep. el. 4s. 6d. 
Light Shining in Obscurity, Memoir of 8, R. Goodrich, 2s, 
Lingard’s England, Vol. 2, crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Lyra Innocentium, 5th edition, 3s. 6d.,; morocco, 53. 
M‘Dougall’s Sarawak, square cloth, 3s. 6d. 

M‘Nally’s (L.) Pirate’s Fort, post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Monod’s (A.) Jesus Tempted, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Newth’s (S.) First Book of Natural Philosophy, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Orr’s Handbooks: Household Medicine for Invalids, 2s. 6d. 
Polthier’s Law of Partnership, trans. by C. D. Tudor, 5s, 
Principles of Elocution, from Whately’s Rhetoric, 1s. 6d, 
Smith’s (J. Pye) First Lines of Theology, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Strachey’s (E.) Miracles and Science, post 8vo, boards, 3s, 
Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Legends and Records, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Theologia Germanica, translated from the German, 5s, 
Touchstone Applied to Age, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children, 1s. 6d. 

We are all Low People There, Xc., feap. boards, 1s. 6d. 
Willmott’s Pleasures of Literature, 3rd edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d, 
Wilson’s (Dr. J.) Water Cure, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Wood’s Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, 3s. 6d. 

















EXHIBITION OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


ALTHOUGH this year’s exhibition of the paintings of 
the old masters equals neither in extent or impor- 
tance many of its predecessors, yet a great mass of 
those subjects which are most congenial to English 
taste decorate the walls, and a few of those trea- 
sures of art, which are renowned throughout the 
world, may be studied here at leisure by the visi- 
tor, undisturbed by the jostle of crowds, freed from 
the sense of hospitable obligations, and, more than 
all, undinned by the impertinent laudation of 
professional cicerones. The famous Correggio of 
the Duke of Wellington, Our Saviour in the Gar- 
den (12), may be viewed with greater advantage 
here than in its old position in Apsley House. 
The Belisarius of Salvator Rosa, rendered so fami- 
liar by the art of Strange, can here be criticized 
deliberately. Mr. Rogers’s Rubens and Veronese 
have emerged from that select gallery of which they 
form such distinguished ornaments. Mr. Har- 
court’s Vanderneer, Landscape, Moonlight (105), 
asserts its claim as the original of various themes 
on the like subject ; and to come to later times, the 
portraits of Keynolds, the humorous drama of 
Hogarth, the imaginative splendour of Martin, and 
the vigorous glow of Etty, renew themselves here 
in the memory of every English spectator. 

In point of antiquity, there is very little to 
interest the admirers of ancient art. A small por- 
trait of Bellini (121), is probably the oldest picture 
in the rooms; but the Venetian school is not un- 
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represented in its later developments. B 
Giorgione, there is a portrait of A Venctian Lady 
(46), holding a drawing of Lucretia in her hand, 
accompanied by the motto,—Nec wllu impudica 
Lucretie eremplo vivet, and another Portrait (124), 
of remarkable brightness and firmness. A Por- 
trait (99), by Moro of Verona, in the same school, 
is distinguished for a sumptuous dress, painted with 
a taste for splendour in this respect which is un- 
mistakeable. By Tintoretto, a Dead Christ with 
Angel and St. Francis (89), is a study of three 
figures, that of the Christ treated with a bold ful- 
ness of academical study, and the whole with a 
profusion of light and shade, which show the hand 
of a master. Mr. Rogers’s Veronese, Our Saviour 
in the House of Simon the Pharisce (70), is full of 
subject, with the usual lateral arrangement of 
figures on the right and left, of admirable com- 
position and rich in colour. 

Among the moreancientpicturesis a Portrait (48), 
by Porbus, of a man in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, as appear by the motto, dressed in a cloth 
cloak, witharemarkable landscape behind, the whole 
elaborately painted. Henry IV. of France (123) 
is another work of this artist, treated with equal 
care as to details, in the: Netherland school of 
Mabuse and other followers of Van Eyck. By 
Poelemberg there is an Adoration of the Magi (81), 
and a Venus and Cupid (151), the latter a brilliant 
piece of painting of fiesh colour in a dark land- 
scape. 

The great work of Correggio already mentioned 
is well known, and a fresh description of its re- 
markable merits has been given by Dr. Waagen, 
in his ‘Treasures of Art in Great Britain.’ ‘The 
passage is cifed at length in our review of the 
iwork (‘L. G.,’ p. 445). A very remarkable work 
of Spagnoletto, from the same collection, appears 
m The Witch (94). In this composition, which 
cepresents a hag with her offspring, drawn in a car 
sonsisting of the skeleton of some unknown mon- 
oter, by two male figures, one of whom carries one 
Sf the cubs, accompanied by every description of 

atanic adjunct, is a monstrous invention of a 
loomy imagination and powerful pencil. 

The most prominent subject in the room in point 
of size is Salvator Rosa’s Belisarius (1), a picture 
which appears to. have suffered from age, but still 
bears with it the unavoidable influence of a noble 
composition, whatever be thought of the present 
condition of the painting. 

Hagar and Ishmael (27), from Lord Derby's col- 
lection, is in the master’s usual style of landscape, 
with figures appropriate to the scene. 

e Italian masters appear to little advantage 
on this occasion, LL. Carracciis poorly represented 
by a Lemptation of St. Benedict (113), arranged, 
however, with all the classical refinements of the 
schooi. Guido appears with two small, elegant, 
but effeminately treated subjects, The Virgin (58) 
and An Angel (114). <A study of Diana and 
Acton (30), by Albano, displays the merit of very 
elaborate and beautiful outlines in the arrangement 
of the figures of Diana and seven nymphs; and 
the style is not unsuited to the subject. An 
Allegory (25), by Guercino, has all the vigour of 
the master, particularly in the treatment of the 
female figure; Judith with the head of Holofernes 
(101) has less strength; but in Joseph’s garment 
brought to Jacob (107) the bold drawing of the sub- 
ject is distinguished. .A Virgin and Child (51), by 
Sasso Ferrato, is graceful and delicate almost to 
weakness; and a similar subject by Carlo Dolce 
(16), of greater force, displays much beauty in the 
face of the Virgin. 

Rubens, as on all other occasions, is one of the 
great features of the collection. His Boar Hunt, 
with Snyders (20), is in a manner familiar enough, 
but always striking. The Triwmphal Procession 
(42) is the most brilliant of his works present. 
The virgins that precede the musicians with instru- 
ments of various wild shapes, the sacrificial ani- 
mals with their drivers, the bulls strangely ca- 
parisoned, the elephants ridden by black slaves, 
and bearing a profusion of fruits, clothed in rich 
carpets, and accompanied by lions and leopards, 
with the lighting of brazen candelabra, the danc- 


ing, the struggling of men and beasts, the various 
contrasts of all races, the collection of productions 
from the ends of the earth, in a mass of combined 
forms and colours, with the distant spectators 
and the regal city beyond, is a composition which 
needed the hand of such a master, who yet sports 
with his various materials as with toys, in 
his absolute freedom from anything like fear, 
or trial, or weariness, or difficulty. A Jewish 
Sacrifice (37), equally free and daring, is scarcely 
more than a sketch. A head of Vandyke (79), 
from Lord Spencer’s collection, deserves notice, 
and The Adoration of St. Bonaventura (106), 
in its marvellous profusion of ideas in com- 
position, its reckless foreshortenings, its majesty 
and its colour, has all the characteristics of the 
master. The portraits by Vandyke are less nume- 
rous than usual; but the painting of the crimson 
brocade of the lady’s dress (62), splendid as it is, 
does not extinguish, at the same time, the vitality 
of her features. James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, 
(20), and Snyders’s Wife (24), are among the 
most remarkable of the remainder. Rembrandt 
appears with two highly characteristic subjects. 
The first is a Portrait (52), the other possesses 
unusual interest, even for this artist. It represents 
The Magdalen (74), a female figure of uncouth 
proportions, reclining by the side of a lake, in 
which her figure is reflected ; and by her side is the 
huge Eastern parasol, that ‘‘ property” of the art- 
ist, which appears in so many other drawings and 
pictures, as the Conversion of Philip and others : 
the background consisting, apparently, of a forest, 
and filled with the ‘‘darkness visible’ of his 
magical chiaroscuro. 

In the Spanish school there is only one small 
Head of the Saviour (97), by Morales, well worth 
observation, as a conventional type of treatment ; 
and a Virgin and Child, by Murillo (41). 

A head of Moliére (56), by Mignard, from the 
Duke of Sutherland’s collection, and a noble Por- 
trait (50), by Vanderhelst, are excellent specimens 
of two varied styles. 

The artists of the Haarlem school of landscape, as 
usual in English galleries, are numerous. There 
are examples of J. Vandervelde, Van Goyen, Mou- 
cheron, Berghem, Ruysdael, Hobbima, K. du 
Jardin, Ad. Vandervelde, Wouvermans, and 
Cuyp. Out of these nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of Ruysdael’s View in Norway (19), or 
the peculiar excellence of Hobbima’s Landscape 
(43), both from the Marquess of Bute’s collection ; 
but the particulars are too abundant to enumerate. 
Lingelbach’s compositions, A Market at Rome (28), 
and two compositions, each called A Seaport (98 
and 102), have unusual interest from the fulness 
and variety of the scenes they depict. W. Van- 
dervelde and Backhuysen represent the marine 
artists of this school. 

Claude’s Temple of Delphi (49), from the Earl of 
Derby’s collection, is a fine instance of the master, 
with masses of architecture of more importance 
than usual occupying the height on the left, and a 
landscape of great extent and sweetness on the 
right bounded at last by the sea. The woods that 
wave on ‘ Delphi's steep,’ and the isles that ‘crown 
the Aigean deep,’ are both introduced into the 
subject, with more poetry of composition than 
actual truth. Inthe Mount Parnassus (58), where 
the classical associations abound, and distract the 
eye from the mere natural charm, the meagreness 
and insipidity of the one are scarcely atoned for 
by a wide expanse of sea and a beautiful sky. The 
shattered vessels on the shore would seem to alle- 
gorise the failures of numerous aspirants to the 
Heliconian hill. One landscape by Both, also 
from the Marquess of Bute’s collection, is fine and 
rich, and altogether a worthy specimen of the 
master. 

By Greuze, a pair of heads of A Girl (60) and 
A Boy (70) are eminent from their clearness, 
character, and. truth, and for the air of sweetness 
which is thrown around them; Le Petit Boudeur 
(80) is another striking example of this favourite 
painter. 

The architectural studies of Vanderheyden are 
unusually interesting : (3 and 11) are a pair from 








Mr. Hope’s collection, unsurpassed by any school 
for exactness of delineation, and accompanied by an 
astonishing fineness and firmness of touch. “The 
View of a@ Town (18) exhibits the treatment of 
various distances, and of a distant country by the 
same master, with much advantage. i 

Two Views in Venice (165 and 169), of laier date, 
exhibit the peculiar style of Guardi, the former 
fine subject, though out of drawing, and the latter 
a quaint composition, not without humour in its 
peculiarities. 

In the school of Flanders, A Guard-Room (58) is 
an excellent instance of the power of Teniers, the 
painting of the various objects of armour and dress 
lying about the room, and of the figure smoking, 
being unrivalled for clearness and force. The 
Robbers Plundering a Farm House (68), along with 
more composition and character, is scarcely inferior, 
A Fair (128), by Gyssels, in the same style, full of 
crowded incident and manners, is even more valu- 
able as a piece of composition and character, though 
not distinguished for the same excellences of 
painting. 

Amongst the artists of Holland, Ad. Van 
Ostade appears in three scenes from the Marquess 
of Bute’s collection of the usual character (63, 67, 
and 91). The Outside of a Cabaret (95), from Mr, 
Hope’s, has a sweetness of colour in the foliage 
which contrasts very delightfully with the rest of 
the subject. Jan Steen’s Cock Fight (47) is 
marked by a graphic vigour, intensity and power 
of delineation, which along with the story that is 
told, and the character of the scene, renders it 
attractive, notwithstanding its vulgarities. 

In the more refined productions of the Leyden 
school, Gerard Douw is pre-eminent for a work 
which displays to perfection his wonderfal powers. 
Mr. Hope’s Girl with a Rabbit (65) exhibits all 
that unrivalled nicety and accuracy of delineation, 
consummate handling, and exquisite finish, which 
bear the minutest examination, and convey the 
highest impression of the consummate powers of 
this artist. The Girl with the Parrot (2) is an- 
other less remarkable instance. In this style, W. 
Mieris follows at a long interval, but a remark- 
able instance of delicate painting (which may be 
compared with G. Douw’s) is to be seen in sculp- 
tured frieze at the bottom of the subject. A Man 
playing the Guitar (9), Metzu’s Woman Feeding a 
Dog (87), Schalken’s Weighing Cherries (96), and 
De Pape’s Woman Peeling Turnips (54), all come 
in here, as instances of those inimitable in-door 
scenes which are the renown of this school. The 
Conversations of M. Zug (77), of P. de Hooghe 
(103), and Ryckaert (112), attach themselves more 
or less to one or other of the classes above men- 
tioned. 

The landscape of Vanderneer is of the same date, 
though distinguished by a marked pre-eminence. 
His Landscape—M oonlight (105) is one of those sub- 
jects that exhausts the beauties and powers of com- 
position, in its marvellous aerial perspective and 
receding distance. A Sunset (14) and a Moon 
light (57) are more limited in their range of effects. 
A Woody Landscape (26), from the Duke of New- 
castle’s, is more curious than entirely satisfactory, 
but the same retreating tints of air, and the same 
studious appreciation of nature is visible. 

The animals of Snyders and the birds of Hon- 
dekoeter (45) are such as we expect from each of 
these masters. : 

Reviewing hastily those productions of the English 
school which are peculiarly interesting, we observe 
Hogarth’s Southwark Fair (150), a subject which, 
however familiar as a composition, deserves to be 
studied, as possessing those eminent qualities of 
painting which no engraving can reproduce or con- 
vey an idea of. The only other production in the 
strict line of humorous design is Wilkie’s famous 
picture, The New Coat (118), also well known by 
engravings. Amongst an assemblage of fourteen 
of the works of Reynolds, Mr. Rogers's Cupid and 
Psyche (59) must take the first rank for its grand 
composition, bright colour, and masterly style of 
painting. This picture alone would be sufficient 
to raise the fame of Sir Joshua to the greatest height 
it has attained. Puck (188), from the same col- 
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lection, is another of his famous productions. 
Amonst the portraits, Lavinia, Countess Spencer 
(136), is one of those glorious little living ladies, 
by painting whom, Mr. Ruskin says, Sir Joshua 
rose. Granting that he thus rose—was it in vain 
that he attempted something higher, in the Cupid 
and Psyche above mentioned? A Portrait, by 
Opie (167), West's Christ Blessing little Children 
(161), from the Royal Academy, and Portraits, by 
Jackson (162 and 166) and Raeburn (154), need 
no more than a passing notice; but Stothard’s 
Scene from a Ballad (141), slight as it is, displays 
the retiring graces of a contemplative mind, per- 
petuated for ever on his bewitching canvas ; and 
the Scene from Boccaccio (122) shows how the 
abandonment of luxury may lose nothing from 
being tempered by a scrupulous refinement. 

Two admirable [talian Landscapes, by Wilson 
(130 and 134), take an eminent position among 
these subjects, which is shared by Gainsborough’s 
Landscape (146), full of thought and study, and, 
lastly, by Turner's grand composition (155), from 
the Royal Academy. The Portrait of Howe, by 
himself (144), from the same source, deserves at- 
tention. 

More recently still, A Seashore (137), by Call- 
cott, exhibits, along with much of his unrivalled 
taste and simplicity of feeling, not a little weakness 
of manner. The two grand subjects, by Martin, 
The Deluge (159) and Fall of Babylon (164), suffer 
so much in point of colour, that they convey little 
more satisfaction than good engravings after them, 
which have the effect not only of contracting their 
extraordinary limits, but of bestowing light and 
shade where they are much needed. Powers which 
approach the gigantic in one direction, are 
here mingled with defects which sink below 
the average. A painter who can fix the ima- 
gination, and ascend the highest heaven of in- 
vention, however, suffers little from technical 
deficiencies. The fame of Martin, whom Death 
has now for the first time enrolled among the ‘old’ 
masters, rests upon firmer foundations. The tech- 
nicalities of art were never, on the other hand, 
carried to a more elaborate pitch than in works 
such as Etty’s World before the Flood (160). Nor 
can the vigour of such expression as his ever suffer 
him to decline from the position he holds; though 
it cannot but be apparent to all, that rational and 
intellectual expression is here sacrificed to the ar- 
rangements of colour and the captivating graces 
of animal form, powerful as are the harmonies of 
the first, and carefully as the latter have been 
selected, 

The Interior of a Convent (147), by Granet, from 
Her Majesty’s collection, which has been engraved, 
is a striking instance of light and shade, as well as 
of character. 

The Exhibition, on the whole, is one which, 
though of moderate attractions, yet embraces some 
novelties, among which the twenty-seven subjects 
from the Marquess of Bute’s collection, are those 
with which the public generally have probably had 
the least previous acquaintance. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
THE latest arrivals from Natal communicate the 
painful intelligence of the death of William 
Stanger, Esq., M.D., F.G.S., in the 42nd year 
of his age. Dr. Stanger, who was one of the few 
survivors of the ill-fated Niger expedition, died at 
Port Natal on the 21st of March, after an indispo- 
sition of only one week’s duration, the cause of 
death being inflammation of the lungs. Dr. 
Stanger’s eminent scientific and medical attain- 
ments secured him an honourable post in the cele- 
brated Niger expedition, which he accompanied in 
the capacity of naturalist; and subsequently he 
Was engaged in superintending the road-works 
near Cape Town, which were prosecuted under the 
direction of the government. In 1845, he was se- 
lected to fill the post of surveyor-general of Natal, 
when it was constituted a district of the Cape 
Colony, with a separate government. He con- 
tinued to occupy this important and responsible po- 
sition until 1851, when, in consequence of his 





wife’s failing health, he obtained leave of absence 
and returned to this country, where he remained 
about two years. Dr. Stanger was an ex officio 
member of the Legislative and Executive Councils 
of the colony; and by his unwearied exertions to 
promote the prosperity of Natal he endeared him- 
self to all classes. It is generally believed that his 
life was shortened by the shock his constitution re- 
ceived in the Niger expedition, and it is to be 
hoped that some provision will be made, either by 
government or the private sympathy of friends, for 
his wife and family. Dr. Stanger’s funeral was a 
public demonstration of the respect entertained for 
his memory by those who knew him best. The 
lieutenant- governor of the colony, Dr. Colenso, the 
newly-appointed bishop, and a long procession of 
local celebrities, followed his body to the grave; 
and a proposal has since been made to erect an 
obelisk over his remains. At the suggestion of the 
bishop, a subscription has also been commenced 
for the erection of a memorial window, in his 
honour, in the cathedral church of the neighbouring 
town of Maritzburg. But the remembrance of 
the deceased's private virtues and patient heroism, 
in an enterprise attended with unusual difficulties, 
will prove more consolatory to his friends, for he 
maintained without reproach the dignity of Eng- 
land in what was once a desolate wilderness; he 

laboured zealously as a pioneer of science; and it 

was the one effort of his life to carry into practical 

effect the love which he entertained for his fellow- 

men. 

The Oxford University Reform Bill has made 
some satisfactory progress. The most important 
point hitherto passed is the establishment of pri- 
vate halls, which was carried, after a division, by a 
majority of 92. A proposal to allow students to 
live also in private lodging-houses, sanctioned by 
authority, was rejected, This was apparently an 
attempt to make a nearer approach to the system 
of instruction by public lectures under professors, 
instead of by the existing tutorial plan, and the 
association of students in small communities under 
ecclesiastical discipline and formal rules—modified 
traditions of the monkish times of Oxford. In 
the Private Halls let us hope that some room will 
be found for greater liberty of innovation in the 
subjects and modes of study, than in the colleges 
which are more bound by educational statutes and 
precedents. ‘The first part of the bill, relating to 
the government of the university, does not affect 
public interests so much as those clauses likely to 
bear directly upon education. The amendments 
carried against the Ministry, as to the mode of 
electing the governing body by the resident mem- 
bers of congregation, seem on the whole advisable. 

Great credit is due to the naturalists of Ireland 
for their indomitable energy during the last few 
years in the advancement of their favourite science. 
Belfast has become famous in this department of 
knowledge, through the valuable local researches 
of the late Mr. Thompson, of that city. Another 
citizen, Mr. Patterson, has perhaps done more 
towards popularizing the elementary principles of 
the science than any other living zoologist ; and 
Professor McCoy, of Belfast College, takes a place 
in the first rank of living paleontologists. In 
Dublin we find many honoured names in natural 
history; Professor Harvey, the first of European 
algologists ; Professor Ball, whose labours in the 
museum of Trinity College bear witness of unwea- 
ried industry; Professor Allman, one of our first 
authorities on microscopic animals and plants ; 
and others: while at Cork there are one or two 
rising naturalists of eminence, with Messrs. Grif- 
fiths, Jukes, and others, among the leading pioneers 
of geology. The different departments of the 
science being thus ably represented in Jreland, we 
cannot doubt that ‘The Natural History Review,’ 
just published in Dublin, and of which the two 
first quarterly numbers are before us, will meet 
with encouragement. It gives analyses of new 
works, proceedings of societies, and notices of 
serial publications ; and they appear to be treated 
with understanding and ability. It must be borne 


in mind by the editors, that so easy is it to fall 
into error, in criticising writings on natural history, 





that no one is competent to review a book that has 
not his special knowledge of a particular depart- 
ment. That in Lreland there are competent autho- 
rities in each department of natural science we 
entertain no doubt, and we trust that their services 
will be propitiated far and wide, to carry out this 
undertaking in a spirit that will claim for it respect 
and patronage. We may add that the subscription 
is only six shillings a year. 

Baron de Lindeneau, of Saxony, a distinguished 
astronomer and author of several important trea- 
tises on astronomical matters, has just died at 
Altenburg, at an advanced age. He was at one 
time Minister of the Interior in Saxony, and was 
author of the Constitution which has existed in 
that country since 1831. By will he has left £9000 
for the construction of an Astronomical Museum 
at Dresden, and about £3500 for distribution 
amongst poor artists and schoolmasters. He di- 
rected that he should be buried in his clothes and 
without any coffin. 

Electric communication now exists between the 
Observatory at Paris and the Observatory at Green- 
wich—and for some days past, the wires have been 
employed in transmitting to and fro ‘‘facts and 
figures” relative to an attempt to determine pre- 
cisely the difference in longitude of the two 
places. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself much pleased, in 
the House on Thursday night, with the advance- 
ment in general usefulness of the Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, under the direction of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
and considered that if all public places were simi- 
larly opened on Sundays it wou!d have a humanis- 
ing effect upon the people. 

We have more than once advocated the adoption 
of a system of exchanges of superfluous books 
between the different public libraries of this coun- 
try and the Continent. Ln attendant, the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London and the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris have very wisely resolved to exchange 
animals of which they have too many, for those 
that they have not. Thus, within the last few 
days, there have arrived in Paris, from the gardens 
in the Regent’s Park, a wild lama of the Cordil- 
leras, two geese from the Maldives, an ocelot, and 
other animals. And apropos of the Jardin des 
Plantes—a curious, and it is said unexampled 
fact may be mentioned: a wild vulture has re- 
cently laid several eggs, and is now engaged in 
hatching them. 

Mr. Claudet’s elegant daguerreotype salvon in 
Regent-street, has this week been opened with an 
interesting series of allegorical paintings, illus- 
trative of the history of photography. The room, 
in an unfinished state, has been accessible to the 
public for some time, but the decorations by M. 
Hervieu, have only now been added. In the cove 
beneath the skylight are fourteen medallion por- 
traits of the following philosophers and artists :— 
Porta, who, about 1590, invented the Camera 
obscura, the cause and the means of the discovery 
of photography. Daguerre, the inventor, in 1839, 
of the photographic process on silver, called the 
Daguerreotype. Talbot, the inventor, in 1839, of 
the photographic process on paper, called Talbotype. 
Wheatstone, the inventor, in 1838, of the Stereo- 
scope, an instrument elucidating the principle of 
binocular vision, by which two flat pictures give 
the illusion of objects in relief. J. F. W. Herschel, 
who has added to the art of photography several 
important processes, aud investigated the principles 
of many scientific facts in connexion with photo- 
graphy. Newton, who, by his discoveries of the 
constitution of light, prepared the path for subse- 
quent discoveries. Brewster, who has made many 
discoveries in various branches of physics and 
optics, and who, by his lenticular stereoscope, has 
brought into general use the application of Wheat- 
stone's discovery to photography. Davy, who, 
about 1802, investigated the chemical properties of 
light, and nfade, with T. Wedgewood, the first at- 
tempts for fixing the image of the camera obscura. 
Leonardo Da Vinci, the philosopher painter, author 
of the celebrated treatise on painting, who first 
alluded to the phenomenon of binocular vision, the 
effect of which no painting can produce. J. N. 
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Niepce, the first: who obtained by the camera 
obscura photographic images permanently fixed. 
T. Wedgewood, the first who obtained transient 
photographic impressions by the camera obscura. 
Fizeau, who completed Daguerre’s process by a 
method of fixing the Daguerreotype image by which 
colours can be applied; who also discovered a very 
ingenious process for etching by chemical action the 
Daguerreotype plate; and who investigated the 
photogenic properties of the various rays of lights. 
Arago, who has made important discoveries of 
various properties of light in its polarizing ac- 
tion; and who, as the secretary of the ‘‘Académie 
des Sciences,” following with enthusiasm, and 
encouraging all the progress in the art, has 
been in France the patron of photography ; 
and Niepce de St. Victor, the nephew of the 
companion of Daguerre, who has added to the pro- 
cess of photography on paper the mode of taking 
negatives on albuminized glass, and who has been 
the first to fix temporarily the colours of natural 
objects in the camera obscura. The remaining de- 
corations of the saloon have various meanings, 
illustrative of the history of photography and the 
stereoscope, and are executed with great delicacy 
and good taste. Mr. Claudet has also constructed 
a row of brass stands or round tables for fixing the 
stereoscope, and the subjects exhibited in them are 
of a beauty truly marvellous. Among the stereo- 
scopic photographs on the table we observed an in- 
teresting portrait of Her Majesty, taken from the 
life, about a month since. 
The managers of the Royal Italian Opera are 
sustaining with spirit the interest of the season. 
Mdlle. Cruvelli has scarcely finished her engage- 
ment, and Madame Grisi has just returned, when 
another attraction is provided in the appearance of 
Madame Viardot Garcia, for the first time on 
Thursday, in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. The part of 
Fides Madame Viardot has made her own, indeed 
we believe that for her Meyerbeer expressly com- 
posed the music. The opera was put upon the 
stage with great splendour as a spectacle, and the 
performance was of unusual excellence. Jean of 
Leyden is a character well suited for the dramatic 
and vocal energy of Tamberlik, and the representa- 
tion was very effective. Bertha was admirably 
performed by Mdlle. Marai, all whose appearances 
this season have borne proofs of much intelligence 
and culture, with occasional displays of higher art 
than she has yet got credit for. The other parts 
were ably filled. Madame Viardot’s reception was 
cordial if not enthusiastic, and her appearances 
throughout the evening were worthy of the re- 
putation she bears. In spite of the disadvantages 
of her personal appearance, and the apparent 
tameriess of her natural manner, there was thrown 
into some of the scenes an intensity of dramatic 
passion rarely witnessed in our day. None of our 
singers have a more perfect and cool command 
over their vocalization, and though other voices 
are more wonderful in natural capabilities, the 
superior art and fine taste of Madame Viardot 
leave nothing to criticize, and command the ad- 
miration even of those otherwise not prejudiced in 
her favour. The Prophéte, with the bustling ac- 
tivity and sparkling music of the skating scene, 
and the imposing music and gorgeous splendour of 
the Cathedral and other scenes, is an opera ad- 
dressed much to the external senses, but there are 
also some points that touch the intellect and feel- 
ings, and to these Madame Viardot’s performance 
did full justice. The re-appearance of Madame 
Grisi as Lucrezia Borgia, last night, is the only 
other event of the week to note at the Royal Italian 
Opera. On Tuesday the Puritani was announced, 
but was withdrawn on account of the indisposition 
of Mario, as was the case on a previous night after 
two acts were performed. Zhe Barber of Seville 
was substituted, to the great satisfaction of the 
audience, when the chief parts are sustained by 
artists like Madame Bosio, Lablache, 8nd Ronconi. 
The King of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto 
accompanied the Queen on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. 
Our letters from Paris this week are singularly 
barren of theatrical and musical news, With the 


exception of a vaudeville or two of small import- 
ance, they only speak of a new ballet, under the 
title of Gemma, at the Grand Opera, and of a troupe 
of Spanish danseuses at the Gymnase Theatre. 
The ballet is described as a pretty thing enough, 
but of no great merit. It is, however, rather 
original, inasmuch as many of its personages go 
through their business fast asleep. It has met with 
a fair degree of success, It is by not fewer than 
three authors :—Gautier, the well-known fewille- 
toniste, having written the libretto, Count Gabrielli 
having produced the music, and Madame Cerrito 
having arranged the dances, and superintended the 
general getting up. This charming danseuse fills 
the principal réle with her usual skill and grace. 
The Spanish company at the Gymnase have made a 
great hit—though this is now the third or fourth 
season that Spanish dancers have taken possession 
of that theatre in thesummer. The fair Spaniards 
are first-rate performers, aud their style of dancing 
seems more attractive to the blasé Parisians than 
that of Italy or France. Talking of the Grand 
Opera, our letters mention that its financial situa- 
tion is about to become more satisfactory than it 
has been for some time. Four capitalists have 
agreed to advance 80,000. to pay off outstanding 
debts and to continue operations, and the Govern- 
ment has promised to increase the annual subven- 
tion. Roqueplan is to be continued as director, 
but, instead of acting on his own account, he is to 
be salaried by the capitalists. 

The case of Lumley v. Gye has at length been 
brought to a close, the rule for a new trial having 
been discharged. On the whole of this unhappy 
affair we have more than once given our opinion, 
and stated where the blame really rested, the 
managers being too much the victims of cireum- 
stances connected with the existing system of en- 
gagements, which are not very creditable either to 
artists or to the capricious portion of the opera- 
going public, who could allow a disappointment as 
to one reputed favourite to ruin the professional 
prospects of a whole company, and to endanger 
‘the existence of an establishment like Her Majesty's 
Theatre. , 

During this holiday week there has been some 
novelty and much activity in dramatic affairs. At 
the Adelphi, a new farce by Mr. Mark Lemon, A 
Moving Tale, was produced on the occasion of 
Madame Celeste’s benefit, and gave scope to the 
amusing drollery of Mr. Keeley, in a bustling and 
bothering series of awkward positions during the 
removing of a family. At the Princess’s, a new 
piece by Mr. J. M. Morton, From Village to 
Cowrt, a comic drama in two acts, has also been 
produced successfully. Some of the incidents are 
good, the writing is smart, and the piece is well 
put on the stage and cleverly acted, yet there is a 
crudeness and unsymmetry about the whole play 
which forbid high praise, and will probably prevent 
its having more than a passing popularity. Mr. 
Fisher’s performance of the acute peasant,- Max 
Krootz is good, but the character is somewhat in- 
congruous, though excellent in particular passages, 
as where he outwits and provokes the Grand Duke’s 
spy, Baron von Grosenbach (Mr. Harley). The 
ladies in the piece looked and acted in keeping with 
the courtly entowrage, and Miss Heath was excel- 
lent as the village girl, Rose Walstein. Faust and 
Marguerite still proves attractive, there having 
been now about forty-five representations. At the 
Olympic, the revival of Mr. Dance’s farce, Hush 
Money, has supplied a new field for the versatile 
and expressive humour of Mr. Robson, whose per- 
sonation of Mr. Jasper Touchwood is admirable, 
and the other characters are well sustained. At the 
Lyceum, which re-opened on Whit- Monday, after 
some weeks’ interval, one of old Mathews’ stock 
pieces, Before Breakfast, has been re-produced, in 
which the cleverness and volubility of Mr. Charles 
Mathews are conspicuously displayed. The scene 
onthe drawing of the curtain caused great amusement 
from its appropriateness to the actor's positionin real 

life, and if was some time before he could proceed, 

after the opening soliloquy, ‘‘ Here I am, without a 

shilling in the world, to begin life again.” The 
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favourable consideration circumstances which g 


less accomplished and genial man than Mr. Charly 
Mathews would have difficulty in overcoming, and 
his reception was most gratifying. At the 
James’s theatre, an operatic company, from the 
Théatre Lyrique of Paris, have commenced a series 
of performances ; and English operas are frequented 
by crowded transpontine audiences at the Surrey 
Theatre, the principal performers being Mesgs, 
Gales and Drayton, Miss Love and Miss Isaacs, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 
(From Norton's Literary Gazette.) 
Washington, 1854, 
Tue Eighth Session of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science was opened in Washing. 
ton, D. C., at eleven o'clock of Wednesday, April 
26th, and closed, after a laborious, profitable, and 
pleasant season of six working days, on the third 
of May. At the hour first named Professor 
Peirce, of Cambridge University, the president, 
calling the meeting to order. Rev. Dr. Bacon 
offered prayer. The president then introduced his 
successor, Professor Dana, of Yale College, and 
left the chair. 

Professor Dana made a neat and brief inaugural, 
of which the gist was, that the advancement of 
science was the chief end of the meeting, but the 
cultivation of good feeling among the members 
was also a prominent object. Either one of these 
gained, the meeting would prove _profitable—if 


After adding a few new names to the list, -the 
meeting was fully organized for the session with 
these officers, to wit :— 

Professor Jas. D. Dana, of Yale College, President, 

Professor Joseph Lovering, Permanent Seeretary, 

Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Kentucky, Recording Secretary, 

Dr. John Le Conte, of Philadelphia, Treasurer pro tem. 

Professor A. D. Bache, Professor Benj. Peirce, Professor B. 
Silliman, Jun., Professor Bailey, Dr. Kirtland, Professor 
Dana, Professor Lovering, Lieutenant Gilliss, Professor Le 
Conte, of Georgia, and Dr. Le Conte, of Philadelphia, Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Most of the business of the Association—we 

mean the mere secular, unscientific business—was 
arranged and transacted by the Standing Commit. 
tee. Their reports were generally accepted with 
little debate, and scarcely a couple of hours were 
so occupied by the Association in full session from 
first to last. Each morning a ‘‘ General Session” 
was held for the transaction of such business. It 
held but a few minutes, and then separated into 
two sections, before which papers were read simul- 
taneously. The Physical Section embraced all 
papers on Mathematics, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Geodesy, and Physics. The Chemical Section em- 
braced not only Chemical matters, but also Geo- 
logical, Mineralogical, Palzontological, and Natu- 
ral History. Each section had its own officers, a 
President in one of them, appointed from day to 
day, a Secretary for the session, and a Standing 
Committee to relieve it of its drudgery, and bring 
business before it in the proper shape. It was 
early determined that no papers could be read of 
which the authors did not present abstracts to the 
Secretaries of Sections, and of which such abstracts 
did not meet the Committee’s approval. It proved 
a most wholesome regulation. 
The meetings were held in the curiously-con- 
structed and singular-looking buildings of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The ‘‘General” meet- 
ings took place in the lower lecture room. The 
‘‘Sectional” were in different rooms, according 
to convenience. The arrangements were all that 
could be reasonably desired. 


First Day.— Wednesday, April 26th. 
The morning session, as we have said, was con: 
sumed in the work of organizing and the necessary 
preliminaries. A heavy shower—the first of a 
series which extended throughout the session— 
made the afternoon a brief one. The attendance 
was not bad, however, a goodly number of ladies 
gracing the hall. Besides these and members, we 
noticed in attendance, several times during the 





indulgeut jury who sit at the Lyceum take into 





course, Franklin Pierce, President of the United 
































both, the occasion would be doubly memorable. . 
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States, Secretaries Marcy, Davis, and Guthrie, 
Senators Seward, Sumner, Gwin, and Everitt, 
and many members of the House of Representa- 
ives. 

"The first paper read was by Professor Runkle, 
highly commending the Lunar Tables of Professor 
Peirce, explaining and demonstrating their supe- 
riority. 

Professor Peirce, of Cambridge, expressed his 
persuasion that a better system of computation 
than any set of tables could furnish would yet be 
provided for us by the ingenuity of learned me- 
chanics. Mechanics whom he had consulted had 
their hopes, too, but they did not assent to the 
practicability of his theory. Professors Colton, 
Henry, and others, debated the point. 

Professor W. B. Rogers, of Virginia, read a 
paper ‘On Trradiation.” Professor Rogers divides 
the phenomena of irradiation into two distinct 
kinds. When the sun glances from the surface of 
a polished steel ball, or when we observe any bril- 
liant light near the eye, the centre of illumination 
js surrounded by a circle of rays, which are not 
stationary, but seem to have a pulsatory motion, 
and the pupil of the eye contracts to protect it. 
This is radiation of one sort. The second sort we 
see on observing lights at a distance, as the stars; 
or lights which are only bright comparatively, 
being set on a dark back-ground. The radiation 
of such lights is not circular, nor uniform. Differ- 
ent eyes give different patterns. The first may de- 
pend on the fact that the rays pass through the 
edge of the iris, which are drawn together when 
the pupil contracts, as it always does to shut out 
the intense light; and the second form upon the 
imegularities of the edge of the iris, which in 
no two individuals or eyes has precisely the same 
outline. 

Dr. Hare discussed the general subject of the 
undulatory theory of Light, and protested that re- 
form was needed in the whole doctrine. 


Lieut. C. H. Davis, of the Nautical Almanac 
Office, read a paper by Chauncy Wright, ‘On the 
method of projecting Solar Eclipses.’ 


The Coming Eclipse.—Professor Henry said that 
the Nautical Almanac Office and the Smithsonian 
Institution together had prepared and published a 
map of the large Annular Eclipse of the Sun, which 
is to take place on the 26th of May. The maps 
were distributed. 

Professor Bache moved that the Standing Com- 
mittee prepare a programme of observations of the 
Eclipse. Carried. 

Professor Peirce advised that the programme 
embrace not astronomers alone, but others also, to 
note if there are any physical phenomena attending 
— Eclipses, and, if possible, discover their 
aw, 


A committee was appointed for the purpose. 
Srconp Day.—Thursday, April 27th. 


After a brief General Meeting in the morning, 
¢ Association came together as Section Second, 

— John Torrey, of New York, being presi- 
nt. 

Lieutenant Maury read a paper ‘On the Killer 
Whale.’ He said that Captain Royes, a New 
England whaleman, a while since entered Behring’s 
Straits on his cruise. Returning home, ‘the Cap- 
tain wrote him a letter describing the whales which 
he was acquainted with. There were sixteen kinds 
that he named, and one of them a strange fish, 
which the Lieutenant did not find named in any of 
the books. The Captain called him the ‘Killer 
Whale,” and described him as thirty feet long, 
Yielding about five barrels of oil, having sharp 
strong teeth, and on the middle of the back a fin, 
very stout, and about four feet long. The ‘‘Killer” 
8 an exceedingly pugnacious fellow. He attacks 
the tight whale, seizing him by the throat, biting 
till the blood spouts, or till another ‘‘ Killer” comes 
by, and eats out the tongue of the tortured fish, 
Which is an oily mass weighing three or four tons. 

© Captain sent a drawing of the ‘ Killer,” 
which was exhibited. The Captain, moreover, said 
a t when he was second officer of the bark Gem, 

Sag Harbour, Captain Ludlow, of that ship, 


captured a ‘‘ Killer,” and carried home his jaw. 
Captain Daniel McKenzie, too, wrote him that he 
had seen thousands of ‘‘ Killers,” but never saw 
one taken. He sent on drawings to the Lieutenant, 
sketched from memory, which strikingly corre- 
sponded with that of Captain Royes. It was cus- 
tomary, he said, for a shoal of ‘‘ Killers” to attack 
a right whale, always plunging for the throat. 
Then others would snatch at his lips, tongue, and 
other parts about the mouth, the poor fish lying 
paralyzed with fear meanwhile, until they, fasten- 
ing upon it, would sink it. Now, the ‘‘Killer” 
can stay much longer under water than a right 
whale—long enough, indeed, to drown the whale. 

A friend told him that he once pulled up toa 
whale so attacked, and lanced it. The ‘ Killers” 
thrashed about in the greatest fury—even attacked 
the boats, and more than once, seizing the fish, 
carried it under water. The ‘‘ Killer” attacks all 
kinds of whales, though most often the right 
whale ; he scours the ocean from pole to pole, is in 
every sea, and all old whalemen have met him. 

Ata later day Professor Hall, of Albany, read 
a paper drawn up by Dr. Hamel, of St. Peters- 
burg (who was present), describing the ‘‘ Killer,” 
from the journal of a voyage to Russia, made by 
John Tradescant in 1618. The account agreed 
almost exactly with that of Lieutenant Maury. Dr. 
Hamel presented to the Smithsonian Institution a 
copy of his edition of Tradescant’s book. 

Architecture not « Fine Art.—Professor Henry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, read a paper. He 
prefaced it with some remarks on Architecture 
generally. It should be reckoned not a fine but a 
useful art. It is degrading the Fine Arts to make 
them entirely subservient to use. It is out of taste 
to make a statue of Apollo hold a candle, or a fine 
painting stand as a fire-board. But our houses are 
for use, and Architecture is substantially one of the 
useful arts. In building we should plan the inside 
first, and then plan the outside to cover it. Build- 
ings should have an ethnological character. They 
should express to other ages the wants, customs, 
and habits of the age of their construction. The 
material used should modify its form. The stout 
marble pillar we recognise as essential to the sup- 
port of a heavy weight only until we find a pillar of 
greater ability to support weight, which yet may 
be of smaller dimensions. A bronzed iron pillar, 
of a few inches diameter, satisfies the mind; but 
if we paint it to look like stone, it seems insuffi- 
cient, and our taste is shocked. 

Professor Henry on Lecture-Rooms.—A lecture- 
room should be so built as to exclude the external 
light, for it is not needed within, and prevent the 
waste of lights from our lamps. There should be 
no unnecessary void space to waste the heat, and 
light, and voice. Ventilation being properly cared 
for, the ceiling may be made quite low. The au- 
dience should be as near as possible to the speaker, 
and be as high as possible, consistent with good 
seeing on the part of the audience. The catoptric 
curve, if observed, gives every auditor a chance to 
see as well as to hear. It requires that the seats 
should so rise as to allow a direct line from the 
eye of each one to pass to the speaker, unobstructed 
by the heads in the seat before. The resonance of 
the room must be heeded. The room, large or 
small, will echo if naked and empty, and the walls 
are hard; and the larger it is the greater the 
danger of echoes. Drape one or two sides of a 
room, and by absorbing the sound you prevent the 
resonance or echo ; but do not drape the wall be- 
hind the speaker. He wants that to assist his 
voice in reflecting the sound to the hearers. For 
until you pass without ‘‘the limit of perceptibility,” 
the reflection of the sound helps the hearer in 
gathering in the words spoken. A damp wall is 
not so likely to give an echo as a dry one, nor a 
thin as a thick one. An open door at the head of 
the speaker wastes his voice. The room should be 
so arranged that the audience may be as nearly as 
possible before the speaker. Wing walls behind 
him, cutting off the corners, are of service both for 
reflecting the sound and for the hanging of pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, &c., so that they may be 





| seen by all present, But this is the easiest part of 





the subject; how to arrange a room where the 
speakers are to occupy different parts of a room, is 
far more difficult. 

Professor Dewey, of Rochester, spoke of the 
model lecture-room in Rochester. It was 80 by 60 
feet, and 21 feet high. The speaker stands on a 
platform, perhaps five or six feet high. The seats 
do not rise at all until you come within four or five 
of the back seat. All can see easily, except when 
avery short man gets behind a very tall one, or 
behind a bonneted lady, and you cannot get up an 
echo in it. 

Sounding-Boards.—Professor Hackley, of Co- 
lumbia College, New York,. asked if any had tried 
the virtues of the Parabolic Sounding-board. He 
had read in a British journal of one used effectually 
in an English church. He noticed that in Trinity 
Church, New York, while they were striving long 
and earnestly to make the voice of a preacher 
audible in that building, from week to week, a 
Parabolic Sounding-board was used, turned first 
this way and then that, but with no good results, 
till at last it appeared no more. 

Opinions were freely given by members that it 
would not be of service. 

Dr. Means, of Georgia, remarked the preva- 
lence of bronchitis among the clergy. Hoisted as 
they used to be, in pulpits high above the heads of the 
people, into parts of their churches where the air, de- 
prived of its oxygen, was after an hour or so their 
only supply, and breathing the carbonicacid gas that 
rose when heated, the mucous membranes of the 
organs most used were debilitated, and bronchitis 
or laryngitis readily followed. But lawyers stand 
on a level with the people, and talk no less vigo- 
rously; yet they seldom have such complaints. He 
never met but one laryngitic lawyer. Members of 
the bar speak as vigorously at sixty as at twenty- 
five. The clergyman has to retire early, and seek 
a more genial climate. The lawyer pleads and 
works on so long as he can sit in a sulky, or hold 
a rein. 

* Professor Henry wondered if bronchitis were 
any less frequent since the pulpit had come to be a 
low platform. 

Professor Dewey said, on the other hand, it was 
far more frequent. 

The Smithsonian Institution.—Professor Henry, 
Secretary, took the occasion to give a brief history 
of that Institution. We are often asked, said he, 
why the Smithsonian Institution has been so long 
in building. He answered, first, that it has not 
heretofore been needed. Second, by deferring the 
completion, we have got one better adapted to 
our wants than we should have had. When com- 
pleted it will be fire-proof. Third, for economical 
reasons. The original bequest of Smithson was , 
$515,000. When the Regents were appointed, 
$242,000 had accrued as interest. The Regents 
were authorised to draw that amount ($242,000), 
and put up a building. But they thought that a 
building costing such a sum would require too 
much to keep it in repair. Professor Bache de- 
vised a scheme, which was adopted, and faithfully 
adhered to until now. They drew the sum autho- 
rised from the treasury, as if to build. Part of it 
they took, part of it they placed at interest, and 
that interest they took, and part of the interest of 
the original principal they took ; and, out of these 
three sources, have constructed slowly, but well, 
the building which now in a few months will be 
completed. In this way, out of the $242,000 
authorised, they have kept untouched $150,000, 
which they have petitioned Congress to take off 
their hands, and add to the principal—never to be 
reduced. Congress, by law, has directed the forma- 
tion of a library, a museum, a gallery of arts, and 
the delivery of lectures. These are admirable 
ways of diffusing knowledge among men; but the 
will says, ‘‘toincrease and diffuse knowledgeamong 
men ’”’—all meif# and to increase as well as diffuse 
it. Hence the Regents have spent little on these 
objects. The Museum and Gallery grow, however, 
and must, without much expense; and the Library 
grows by its exchanges. But the amount to be 
expended for the legitimate purposes of the Insti- 
tution is very small compared with the just de- 
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mands upon it. It has just got ready to publish, 
and is about to issue, a Treatise on Winds, pre- 
sented first to the Scientific Association, which 
would not have been published at all if not by us. 
It is a very valuable work, and it costs us from 
$2,000 to $3,000. This is the policy—to avoid 
publishing anything which any other party could 
publish as well. The volumes are distributed to all 
first-class libraries, sent abroad—put wherever the 
most will be likely to see and use them. Then the 
incidental expenses of the Institution must take a 
part of the funds. 

Our postage this year was $500; lighting and 
heating cost $800 more. To effect our exchanges 
is a heavy item, and clerks must be paid for carry- 
ing on our immense correspondence. There must 
be a watchman, messengers, fire-makers, &c., and 
they will not work without pay. It would be easy 
to be liberal with other people’s meney, but that 
we do not feel at liberty to be. We prefer to hold 
the purse-mouth so tight as to be called mean. 
We have been assailed, as you all know, but that 
is tolerable. 

A Meteorological Register that takes care of itself.— 
Professor M. B. Webster, of the Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, read a paper describing a most ingenious, 
yet marvellously simple instrument for registering 
meteorological observations. It consisted of a 
common clock, the weight of which, instead of 
running down within the case, runs over two pul- 
lies and down by the side of a cylinder, placed 
vertically on its end. In the side of the weight a 
pencil was placed. The cylinder is surrounded by 
a sheet of clean paper, on which are ruled thirty- 
two vertical lines, to represent the different points 
of the compass, and twenty-four horizontal lines, to 
indicate hours of the day. Through the cylinder 
runs a rod which connects above with a vane, and 
as the vane turns the rod and the cylinder turn. 
Let the pencil in the weight be placed so near that 
the point presses upon the paper on the cylinder. 
Now, if it is calm, the weight running down makes 
a perpendicular line on the paper, but if the wind 
shifts the mark on the paper veers to right or left. 
If suddenly, it leaves a horizontal mark ; if by de- 
grees, it goes down diagonally. You have to wind 
your clock when you go to bed, as usual—that is 
all the trouble—or, get an eight-day clock, and by 
making eight times twenty-four horizontal lines on 
the paper for as many hours, you wind it but once a 
week, 

The evening was devoted to hearing the Annual 
Address, delivered by Professor Peirce, President 
of the Association for the past year. It was a 
learned, classical, elegant, and eulogistic exposition 
of the value of pure and mixed Mathematics, 
Mathematical Geometry, and Mathematical Astro- 
nomy. An allusion was just perceptible in a por- 
tion of it to the religious question involved in the 
late Columbia College election, which, of course, 
was eagerly listened to. 





Tuirp Day.—Ffriday, April 28th. 


The sectional meetings immediately organized 
and commenced work. 

In section A, Professor Redfield, of New York, 
presided. 

The first paper was ‘On the Satellites of Uranus,’ 
by Professor Elias Loomis, of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The second was ‘On the Law of Variation of 
Atmospheric Pressure through successive months 
of the year; and its practical application to Baro- 
metric measurements of heights in the interior of 
Continents,’ by Lorin Blodgett. 

The third was ‘On the inverted Microscope; 
with remarks on the illumination of -microscopical 
objects,’ by Professor J. Lawrence Smith, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The fourth was a ‘Comparison of the diurnal 
inequalities of the tides at San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and Astoria, on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, from observations made in con- 
nexion with the Coast Survey,’ by Superintendent 
A. D. Bache. 

The fifth was ‘On the longitude of Frontera, El 





Paso, and San -Eleazario, resulting in the deter- 
mination of a cardinal point of the Boundary Sur- 
vey, by W. H. Emory. 

The sixth was ‘On the resistance experienced by 
bodies falling through the atmosphere,’ by Pro- 
fessor Loomis. 

The seventh was ‘On the permanence of the 
principal conditions of climate,’ by Mr. Blodgett, 
and was read only by title. 

The eighth was Mr. Batchelder’s, of the Crystal 
Palace, ‘On the electric properties of whalebone 
(or vulcanized) rubber,’ communicated by Pro- 
fessor Peirce. 

The ninth was ‘On the Brandon Tornado, Ohio, 
Jan. 20, 1854,’ by Professor O. N. Stoddard, 
Miami University. It was read by Dr. Redfield. 

The tenth was ‘On the Cape Verd and Hatteras 
hurricane, and other storms,’ by Dr. W. C. Red- 
field, of New York. The Dr. showed how exactly 
the facts of these storms coincided with the laws 
he had before deduced from accumulated observa- 
tions of such phenomena. 

Dr. Hare put in a protest against Dr. Redfield’s 
theory with much energy and earnestness. 

The eleventh was ‘On the probable increase of 
hailstorms in Cuba, especially from 1844 to 1854,’ 
by Andres Poey, of Havana. 

This was the last of the regular papers read. 
None of them drew out much discussion, but all 
were listened to with attention. 

In Section B, Dr. Torrey, of New York, pre- 
sided. 

The first paper was on the ‘American Patent 
System, and its relations to Science—especially to 
Chemical Science,’ by Dr. L. D. Gale, of the 
Patent office, Washington. 

Our Patent Sustem.—Our Patent System, he 
said, was not much calculated to promote Science, 
before its reorganization in 1836. Up to that time 
it was not very improperly said to be ‘‘ a museum 
of rat-traps, churns, and quack medicines.” Our 
first patent system was started in 1790, and made 
to include under its objects ali that it ever has, in 
1793. Under it, hundreds of nostrums were 
patented. In 1836 the present improved system 
was organized. The only medicine that has re- 
ceived a patent since its enactment was the Letheon 
of Drs. Jackson and Morton. One of our patents 
now is of great value. It is a very small matter, 
indeed, if it is not worth $5,000: the medium ones 
are worth from $20,000 to $50,000 each, and many 
are worth not less than from $100,000 to $500,000 
each. Even a valueless article, if a patent is ob- 
tained upon it, hecomes valuable property, and 
hence avarice is continually besieging the Office for 
patents of unworthy inventions. Up to 1836 there 
was not a grain of grass harvester in’ this or any 
other country. But the great wheat fields of 
Illinois demanded too much hand labour at harvest 
time, and labour was too expénsive for our people. 
Our necessity compelled invention to relieve us, 
and now we have grain, grass, and maize harvesters 
in general use. England has not as many such 
assistants and substitutes for manual labour as we, 
and in all Continental Europe there are not over 
three or four kinds of barvesters in use, while we 
patent twenty modifications a year. In most Eu- 
ropean countries they use the same scythe now 
that they used one hundred years ago. We are 
perpetually varying our forms of the scythe to 
gain strength, power, and lightness. There is no 
branch of mechanical ingenuity that has not been 
almost revolutionized by the Patent Office. It 
makes fortunes for successful inventors, and fur- 
nishes cheaper implements to labourers, since the 
inventor is enabled to sell large numbers of his 
article at very small profits on each. The chemical 
arts are yet far in advance of the mechanical—they 
must be, for facts must be accumulated before they 
can be arranged and applied. Hosts of these un- 
applied facts are stored in the Patent Office, which, 
in the hands of scientific men, would speedily be 
turned to good account. He illustrated by ex- 
amples. 

Alcohol without Distillation.—At the Patent 
Office, it is now customary to obtain pure alcohol 
from whisky without distillation or heat. The dis- 





covery was accidental. A gentleman had a quay. 
tity of whisky in a cask five feet high. On drawin 

it off, he discovered that the upper part of jt = 
much stronger than that near the bottom. The hint 
was taken; and now we prepare our alcohol by put. 
ting whisky into a tall column, and allowingit tine 
for the heavier parts to subside, and we find 
pure alcohol at the top. 

Paper from Wood.—We are on the eve of suc. 
cessfully producing paper from wood. We have 
specimens of good writing paper made of the fibres 
of hickory or the cotton poplar, of white pine and 
of cane-brake. The material is cut first of a pro. 
per length, then treated alternately with diluted 
acids and alkalies, washed, broken between rollers 
bleached, aud thus prepared to be worked up. It 
under the microscope, the ‘ ultimate fibres’ appear 
broken, as sometimes happens from using too great 
mechanical violence, or if they are made too tender 
by too great strength of either acid or alkali, the spe- 
cimen is faulty. These processes are mostly in the 
hands of practical unscientific men. The assistance 
of a practical scientific man at the mills would save 
much time, expense, and the mortification of expe- 
rimenting to discover facts already well known to 
science. 

Materials for Lights. —Oil is scarce and dear, and 
very apt, in the present state of the market, to be 
sadly adulterated. A Mr. Jennings first prepared 
for popular use a ‘burning fluid’ composed of 
alcohol and turpentine spirits, and a fruitful de- 
mand for patents ever since has been for lamps, 
designing to render safe its use. 

Two years ago we heard much of a man down 
East who was ‘‘burning the atmosphere” fora 
light. The chemist whom he consulted showed 
that he was mistaken, but deduced from his facts a 
discovery that benzwle would burn in the air, and 
give a beautiful light. But this article was scarce 
and costly. The demand, however, soon discovered 
the fact that it could be produced in large quanti- 
ties, when bituminous coal is burnt at low red heat. 
It is burned only in the form of a vapour. 

Painting Materials.—White lead has long stood 
almost alone as a material for painting buildings, 
owing to the fact that very few substances have the 
property of dissolving in oil. In France it was 
discovered that the white oxide of zinc has this 
property. But it was not used much before 184). 
A difficulty here was to obtain from the zine beds, 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, an article so u- 
mixed with foreign matters as to answer as a sub- 
stitute for the carbonate of lead. The demand, sti- 
mulated by the rewards always offered by the 
Patent system, brings it out at last—a pure article 
and in plenty. The process cannot as yet be mate 
public. 

Dr. Hare discussed some points in the paper. 

Other papers were read, as follows :— 

“On a number of Mineral Specimens and Illus- 
trations of Chemical Homologies,’ by T. 8. Hunt, 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. ; 

‘Decomposition of Water at the ordinary ten- 
perature, by an alloy of Zine and Antimony ; with 
a description of a new process for procuring Hydro- 
gen,’ by Josiah P. Cooke, jun. 

‘Notice of some Imprints which have recently 
been observed in the Sandstone Strata at the quar 
ries in Portland, Ct., with some remarks on this 
formation on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States,’ by John Johnson, Professor of Natural 
Science, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

‘Brief outline or general description of a remark- 
able Fossil, not known to be described, and by 
some supposed to be an Ichthyodorulite,’ by Pro- 
fessor W. Hopkins, of Genesee College, Lima, N.Y. 

‘On the Absence of the Evidence of the Remains 
of Fishes in all the Silurian Rocks of the Unite 
States,’ by Professor James Hall, Albany, N .Y. 

‘On the Use of Hydrogen Gas to displace Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen in the analysis of Mineral 
Waters,’ by Professors W. B. and R. E. Rogers. 

‘On the Cleavage and other effects caused by 
Trap Dykes in the Middle Secondary Rock of . 
ginia,’ by Professor W. B. Rogers. This — 
up the Geologists, Professor Hall (New Yor 
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State Geologist) and Professor Silliman, jun., agr 
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with him; said that we very much need to revise 
our Theory of Metamorphic action. 

Breckinridge Coal.—Professor B. Silliman, jun., 
noticed a peculiar variety of coal from Breckinridge 
County, Ky. A specimen, struck on its side, re- 
sists hard strokes of the hammer, but, struck at the 
end, it splits easy. It is curiously elastic. It can 
be turned, carved, bored, and soils nothing. Ex- 

se other bituminous coals to the atmosphere, and 
they are disintegrated. This never. There is no 
danger of spontaneous ignition, Organic remains 
—fronds, beautifully marked—abound in its body. 
Burn large bodies of it carefully, and the ashes 
show the forms of organic remains of unusual size. 
Rub it, and electricity is at once developed. He 
had seen this property in but one kind besides. It 
burns like the best Cannel coal. It contains, on 
analysis, an unprecedented amount of volatile 
matter—from 50 to 64 per cent, but solvents 
remove none of it. 

In the evening, Major Gilliss on the Earthquakes 
he had noticed in Chili. 


Fourtu Day.—Saturday, April 29th. 


Section A. met at half-past ten a.oM., Dr. Franklin 
Bache in the chair. 

The Double Comet.—Professor Hubbard, of the 
National Observatory, read ‘The results of some 
investigations respecting the double comet of Biela.’ 
The hypothesis of the Professor is, that the comet 
of Biela was originally a single comet, and was dis- 
ruptured atesome period previous to its discovery. 
During his observations it had appeared as two dis- 
tinct comets united by a band of cometic matter 
passing from one to the other. 

Upon this paper remarks were made by Dr. 
Gould, Professor Bond, Professor Coakley, and 
Professor Alexander, each of whom bore testimony 
to the important services which Professor Hubbard 
had performed for science in so particularly noting 
the comet of Biela. 

The Eclipse.—Dr. Stephen Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, read a paper ‘ Suggesting the points of observa- 
tion that should be noticed on occasion of the 
Annular Eclipse of the Sun on the 26th of May, 
1854.’ This was deemed a most important docu- 
ment for the use of observers, and it was ordered 
to be printed immediately. The opportunities for 
observing annular eclipses of the sun occur at such 
long intervals, and the opportunity for making ob- 
servations is so brief, that full preparations must be 
made beforehand, and every one know just what he 
is to watch, or it is all over before he is ready. 

‘An account of a Storm that passed over Con- 
necticut, August 1, 1851,’ was read by Professor 
John Brocklesby. 

Professor Bache, Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, read a paper on ‘The Distribution of Tem- 
perature in and near the Gulf Stream of the Coast 
of the United States, from observations made in 
the Coast Survey ;’ and one on ‘The Cotidal Lines 
of the United States.’ 
* Major Emory read an interesting paper on ‘The 
Magnetic Forces observed along the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico.’ 

Section B was in session at the same hour in the 
Philosophical Room. 

The first paper was a sketch, by Dr. C. C. Parry, 
of New York, ‘Of the General Geological Struc- 
ture of the region of country in connexion with the 
United States and Mexican Boundary Line.’ Dr. 
Parry has been naturalist and physician to the ex- 
peditions under command of Major Emory, during 
that gentleman’s connexion with the Boundary 
Commission, for the last five years. 

The next was on ‘Life in its Physical Aspects,’ 
by M. Charles Girard. This memoir took new 
ground. Its leading propositions were : 

1. That the phenomena of the animal economy 
take place as though the living fabric was but a 
factory of cells, and that the organs and tissues are 
all composed of cells diversely modified. 

2. That the first aspect in which an animal 
manifests itself is as a cell. 

8. That its subsequent growth is a simple multi- 
plication of cells, 


4, That the nourishment of the body'is a mere 
replacing of decayed cells by new ones. 

Professor J. P. Cooke, jun., explained a ‘New 
Filtering Apparatus,’ made of glass, and which costs 
but two dollars. 

Mr. T. 5S. Hunt read two papers entitled as fol- 
lows :—‘On the Crystalline Limestone of North 
America,’ and ‘On Phosphatic Organic Remains in 
the Paleozoic Rocks.’ Professor R. E. Rogers 
controverted, and Professor Hall, of Albany, de- 
fended Mr. Hunt’s positions. 

In the evening, Dr. B. A. Gould read to a large 
assembly a chaste, truthful, and glowing eulogy on 
the life and labours of the late Professor Sears C. 
Walker. 


Firth Day—Tuesday, May 2nd. 


In general meeting on Tuesday, it was resolved 
that the invitation of Dr. Wayland, to meet in 
Providence, be accepted. So the place for the next 
meeting is at Providence, and the time fixed for it 
is August 16 (the third Wednesday), 1855. 

The election of officers for the succeeding year 
resulted in the unanimous choice of the following :— 
For President, Prof. John Torrey, of New York ; 
for General Secretary, Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, of New 
York ; for 7'reasurer, Dr. A. L. Elwyn. The per- 
manent Secretary, it will be remembered, is Prof. 
Joseph Lovering. 

In Section A, Professor James Hall presided. 
Professor Daniels, a true Westerner, to whom is 
intrusted the Geological Survey of Wisconsin, gave 
an interesting account of the Geology of the Lead 
Mines of that State. 

The Lead Veins.—The lead, he said, is found 
in a grey limestone, often 300 feet Ithick, which is 
the surface rock. The veins are vertical, so long 
as they continue in this rock. At certain points 
they occupy large fissures or caves in the rock. 
The galena is in large crystals, clinging to the tops 
or sides, and perfectly pure—never at the bottom, 
except as they are broken off and mingled with 
pieces of broken rock. But when we pass deeper 
into the Trenton limestone, the veins are oftener 
horizontal, spread in flat, thin sheets. Here the 
lead is combined with the oxides and sulphates of 
iron and zinc—‘‘ blackjack” and ‘‘ dry bones,” the 
miners call it. Heretofore the popular belief was, 
that the lead failed on striking this blue limestone, 
but at several points he found that, without being 
aware of it, the miners had worked past even the 
limestone into the sandstone, and found rich veins 
even there. These lateral veins of the blue (Tren- 
ton) limestone lie parallel to each other; they ex- 
tend a great distance, and have been worked for a 
mile. Professor Daniels inclined to think that the 
deeper veins will be found not inferior to those 
nearer the surface. He found occasional veins of 
copper, but they were entirely independent of the 
lead veins. The lead veins are in groups, and their 
lateral veins seem to connect the larger vertical 
ones of the same group. 

Professor Hall said, that in 1850 this Galena 
limestone was first identified with the lower Silurian 
rocks, and he thought the belts spoken of were all 
of the same age. This region had never suffered 
from great pressure below, and he thought that the 
veins of lead had not been injected into the fissures 
from below, but must have flowed in from above, 
while in watery solution. The reason why the 
veins were horizontal in the blue (Trenton) lime- 
stone, was because the fissures in the rock were 
lateral—not that the veins had been pressed toge- 
ther and thrown up laterally after they were filled. 
The shale above the lead-bearing rock he supposed 
to be of the Hudson river group. 

The Deer—A curious fact.—Mr. H. R. School- 
craft presented a portion of a skull and horn of the 
red American deer, which was shown to be solid. 
He laid on the table a paper which noted a trait in 
the organization of that animal, to wit :—that the 
solid-horned deer never has a gall-bladder or gall- 
duct. This is a curious fact, and it is about as 
curious that it should only be noted at so late a day. 

The remainder of this Report will be given in our 
next, 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m. 

— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Adjourned Discussion of 
Mr. R, A. Slaney’s Paper on Limited and Un- 
limited Liability in Partnerships.) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m, 

— Zoological, 8} p.m. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(1. Dr. Loewe on Altera- 
tions made by Mr. W. H. Black in his transla- 
tion of the Ex-Patriarch Constantine’s letter ; 
2. Mr. S. Sharpe on Deciphering Hierogly- 
phies.) 

— Royal Institution, 3 pm.—(Dr. W. B. Hodgson 
on the importance of the Study of Economic 
Science as a branch of Education for all Classes.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(General Meeting to 
receive the Council’s Report and Statement of 
the Funds of the Society.) 

-— Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m. 

—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(On Cretinism, by Dr. 
Vogt. 

- Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 

_ R. 8. Literature, 45 p.m. . 

— British Archeological, 8} p.m.—(Mr. Gunston 
and Mr, Cuming on Recent Discoveries of An- 
tiquities in the City of London.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 83 p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Eisenach, 23rd May. 

From Weimar to Eisenach the road lies over a 
bleak plain, passing, however, close to several 
cities of interest and importance. In some of the 
long cuttings made through slightly elevated 
ground, the vegetation is rugged, and in some 
places very much distorted, and bending down 
whole rows of young fruit trees, and occasionally 
the poles of the telegraph wires, to the very 
ground. As one approaches Eisenach, the scene 
changes; range after range of the Thuringian 
hills rise in the distance, covered with the larch, 
the fir, and the pine tree, relieved by the young 
beeches, still clothed in their unshed withered 
leaves, the intersecting valleys rich with fresh grass 
and dotted with flowers, marking the slow and 
struggling death of old father Winter. Tower- 
ing high above the woods and valleys, stands the 
castle of Wartburg, occupying the summit of an 
isolated rock. With what associations does one 
look upon that old weather-beaten castle, which 
has borne the shocks of some seven centuries of 
storm and rain. Wartburg, the meeting place of 
the Minnesingers of old, of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, Wolframm von Eschenbach, and many 
others of equal fame; the scene of the pious labours 
of the Princess Elizabeth, and the shelter which 
Luther found against the persecution of his ene- 
mies. The shortest way from the railway station 
to the old ‘‘burgh” is through the town of Eise- 
nach, in which there is nothing of interest except 
a few old houses of quaint architecture, and the 
fact of its having been chosen as the residence of 
the Duchess of Orleans and her sons. <A straight 
and very steep road leads from the town to the 
castle, commonly called Thiiringens Burgen-K6ni- 
gin, which, at an elevation of 1250 feet above the 
sea, and 600 feet above Eisenach, is situated on the 
flat summit of a rock 400 feet long by 120 feet 
broad. Before reaching the castle itself the car- 
riage roads branch off into the woods, passing on 
one side an old well partly cut out of the rock, with 
stone benches on either side, for weary travellers, 
a round stone table, and antique baptismal font. 
Small Byzantine columns support the low-arched 
roof, and a thick oak door, with clumsy bolt and 
lock and massive iron hinges, guards the sacred 
waters, which are dedicated to the holy Elizabeth, 
that pious Hungarian lady who devoted all her 
fortune, time, and strength to the poor. Here she 
bathed the sick, and quenched the thirst of the 
weary ; and, indeed, in the year 1226, caused the 
well to be built and enclosed. On entering the 
courtyard of the Wartburg, the first object you are 
shown is the famous ‘‘ Rittersaal’ (Hall of the 
Knights), in which has been collected several spe- 
cimens of armour and coats of mail, including chain, 
fluted, richly inlaid, and perfectly plain suits. Se- 
veral of the figures are mounted on stuffed horses, 
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bearing also their unwieldy metallic protections, 
and heavy clumsy bridles; one of the most inte- 
resting suits of armour in the collection is one 
perfectly black, and which was always worn by 
some nobleman of high rank in the funeral proces- 
sion of the Electors of Saxony. The same custom 
prevails in the neighbouring state, the Electorate 
of Hesse; and it is recorded in that country, that 
the nobleman who has volunteered to follow the 
procession in the black armour has in every instance 
died within the succeeding twelve months. Be- 
side the armoury, is the small chapel and the ori- 
ginal pulpit in which Luther preached. The story 
above this is occupied by some dwelling-rooms filled 
with old oak and ebony cabinets, and by the hall of 
the Minnesingers. This will be a magnificent room, 
but it is at present undergoing a complete renewal. 
The old worn-out floor is being taken up, and a 
handsome ‘ parquet’ laid down in its stead; 
carved wood work, beautifully executed, orna- 
ments the gables, and corners, and the cross- 
beams which support the old-fashioned roof— 
a small row of wooden columns supports a set of 
arches which divide the upper part of the wall 
from the outside passage, and quaint figures of 
dragons and unearthly beasts meet the eye on all 
sides. The compartments in the walls are to be 
illustrated with frescoes by Professor Schwind, of 
Munich, who has been engaged during all last 
winter in finishing and perfecting his designs for 
them. When this room is finished it will be one of 
the most beautiful halls in Germany. The archi- 
tecture of this part of the building is of the fifteenth 
century, and the structure itself was originally 
much loftier than it at present is, the foundations 
of a new tower are now being laid in the centre of 
the court where the old tower, which was blown 
down in 1477, originally stood. Near the entrance 
gate is the house of the commander, ‘and of the 
innkeeper, and in it is a rare collection of ancient 
table service, including some curious old forks and 
spoons. The most interesting part of the whole 
building, Martin Luther’s room, is here also; a 
wooden staircase conducts to a narrow passage, 
the white walls of which are, in spite of prohibition 
and fine, covered with the names of tourists from 
all nations—pilgrims who seem to travel from 
**Dan to Beersheba more to illustrate their own 
vulgarity of mind than for any loftier purpose.” 
From this passage we enter the homely apartment 
of Luther, the prison in which he was confined by 
his royal friend, the famous Elector of Saxony, to 
shield him from the persecution of his enemies. 
The room is, as one might expect, perfectly simple, 
floored with stone flags, and with walls partly 
whitewashed, and partly wainscoted with wood. 
A few antique presses of oak, rudely carved, and 
a small bookcase, are placed against the walls ; in 
one corner stands the bed in which the great re- 
former slept, and not far from it the black spot 
marks the place where he is said to have hurled 
his inkstand at the enemy of mankind, who, not 
content with wrestling with him openly in the 
spirit, was accustomed secretly to abstract and 
devour his nuts. Luther must have used some 
strength in his blow at the Devil, as he has 
knocked away a quantity of the mortar; but alas! 
for the faith of the believers, the supposed indelible 
ink spot has turned out to be nothing more nor less 
than a piece of black basalt which forms part of the 
original wall. The table originally used by Luther 
has been long since hacked and hewed and carried 
off by the faithful, indeed, I understand not his 
alone, but at least a dozen other substitutes taken 
from the neighbouring cottages. That, however, 
now shown is preserved more carefully ; it was 
presented to the castle of Wartburg on the occasion 
of the great Reformation festival in 1817, and is 
the original table which belonged to Luther's father 
in Mohra, and at which the young Martin was 
accustomed to eat his meals and play. Under- 
neath the table lies the joint of the back bone of a 
whale, which served Luther as a footstool. A few 


portraits in relief in copper, old prints and por- 
traits of Melancthon and Luther, by Lucas Cranach 
complete the furniture of this most interesting 
I should strongly recommend all who pass 


room. 








through Eisenach to stop and make a visit to the 
Wartburg, it will repay the time, trouble, and 
expense ; the views from the castle, and the walks 
in the woods are unrivalled ; the lover of art and 
the lover of nature, the literary man and the anti- 
quary, the geologist and the botanist, will find 
matter of interest for each and for all, exclusively 
and generally. 








VARIETIES. 


Department of Science and Art.—Mr. H. Cole 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair, the secretaries, have made 
their first report to the Board of Trade of the pro- 
ceedings of the Department of Science and Art, 
the “‘ department of practical art” having been en- 
larged last year to embrace both science and art, so 
that to it belong now the Government School of 
Science applied to Miningand the Arts, the Museum 
of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, and ‘the 
supervision of Schools of Design. The volume is of 
great interest. It renders an account of the aid 
given to institutions and schools by the supply of 
examples, models, and apparatus suitable for teach- 
ing, as well as by inspection and examination. The 
reforms in the metropolitan school of art for male 
students at Marlborough-house, and for females at 
Gower-street, appear to have worked satisfactorily ; 
and the museums of the department in Jermyn- 
street for science, and at Marlborough-house for 
art, prove means of instruction of the utmost value 
—not merely of direct instruction to students, but 
of general. instruction to the public at large. The 
success of the scientific lectures to working men is 
remarkable. The charge for admission is nominal 
(a registration fee of 6d. for the course), but pre- 
cautions are taken that the receiver of the ticket 
is really a working man ; and the number of appli- 
cants is so great that the lectures have to be re- 
peated, as the theatre will not hold more than 600, 
Besides the schoolmasters and pupil-teachers of 
parochial and other schools, who are learning ele- 
mentary art at Marlborough-house, a class has been 
formed of students who seek to become specially 
masters of schools of art; in this class candidates 
pass through a very rigid course of training, in- 
cluding actual practice in teaching. At present 
the demand for masters of schools of art very far 
exceeds the supply. Prize studentships in local 
schools have been established, and scholarships in 
the Central School. The Prince of Wales, as Duke 
of Cornwall, has, through Prince Albert, placed 
two scholarships of 30/. a year each at the dis- 
posal of the Central School of Science. During the 
year 1853, 218 schools, chiefly for the poor, in 
different parts of the united kingdom, having 
35,794 scholars, have purchased of the depart- 
ment copies and models at half their prime 
cost. Eighty-six public schools, having 7,313 chil- 
dren, chiefly of the poorer classes, have obtained 
of the department the services of masters to 
teach elementary drawing, which is beginning 
to be recognised as necessary to all handicrafts. 
In concert with the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 921 candidates, as schoolmasters educating 
in training schools, have been examined in elemen- 
tary drawing. 1050 schoolmasters and pupil 
teachers in public schools have availed themselves 
of the means of learning geometrical and free-hand 
drawing in the schools of the department, with the 
view of teaching it in their schools. The students 
(chiefly artisans) in the schools of art, néw 43 in 
number, who have obtained instruction in advanced 
art applicable to the improvement of industry, have 
been no less than 11,000 during the year. Up- 
wards of 155,000 visits have been made to the 
central museums of Science and Art. The re- 
port states that the working of the central institu- 
tion has been made subservient to the wants of 
the united kingdom; and the hope is expressed, 
that the department will be instrumental in raising 
the character of our manufactures as well as the 
intellectual appreciation of those who have to pro- 
duce and consume them.—Times. 

The Memorial of the Great Exhibition.—A. sub- 
scription having been collected, and H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort having, as was to be expected, very 
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properly ignored the erection of a statue of himse 
so soon as the subject came fairly before him, 
various suggestions, besides that of the prince, for 
the disposal of the money, have been made, 
Amongst these, Mr. C. B. Allen suggests that q 
high Order of intellectual merit be founded, with 
a large gold medal and star, to be conferred on men 
of distinguished ability in science, art, or literature, 
and also in trade, the number to be regulated of 
course by the means provided, and the Order to be 
conferred, by H.R.H. the Prince himself, as the 
head of the Order, on such only as may have 
within the year previous made some important dis- 
covery, or otherwise distinguished himself so as to 
merit such a mark of public esteem.— Builder, 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUH, COELESTIBUS UNA, 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com. 

bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New T ; and Miscellane Biblical and other Works, 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for JUNE, contains the following 
Articles :—1. Leaves from a Russian Parterre. 2. History of Latin 
Christianity. 3. Our Lady of Montserrat. 4. Memorials of Amelia 
Opie. 5. Mansion of the Dennis Family at Pucklecpurch, with an 
Illustration. 6. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Corre- 
spondence of Sylvanus Urban: A Plea for the threatened City 
Churches—The British Museum Library—The late Master of Sher- 
burn Hospital—Original Letter and Anecdotes of Admiral Vernon, 
&c. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Miseellaneous 
Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian and Literary Societies, Histori- 
cal Chronicle, and Onirvary, including Memoirs of the Duke of 
Parma, the Marquess of Anglesey, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Col- 
borne, Lord Cockburn, John Davies Gilbert, Esq., T. P. Halsey, 
Esq., Alderman Thompson, Alderman Hooper, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. 
Collyer, Professors Jameson and Wilson, Montgomery the Poet, 

&e. &e. Price 2s. 6d. 

J. B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3, Part Mac East, anv 7, St. Martin’s Pracz, 
Traratcar Square, Lonvon. 


Established May, 1844. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 


are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 





pcan LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 
any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretary. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EstTasiisHep 1835.—Caritat, £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Rurroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 


INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
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CQVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
Ss PANY, 49, St. James’s Street, London.—Established 1845. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX, 
Deputy Chairman— Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Charles Farebrother, Esq., Al- 
7.M. B. Batard, Esq. derman. 
1p. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
This Office presents the following Advantages :— 

‘The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. 

Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 

No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. ’ 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in 
many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus:—On a 
Policy for £1,000, effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 
£153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while £123 7s. was tHE Bonus appEp 





953. 

4 WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE (£3 0s. 8d. 
yearly) will secure to a person 25 years of age the sum of £100 on 
jisattaining the age of 55, or at death, should it oceur previously, 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circumstances 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be obtained at 
the Office, 49, St. James’s Street, London. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





REMOVED FROM 12, MOORGATE STREET, TO 
66, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Corner oF Fencuurcu anp LomBarp Srreers. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


TION combines the advantage of Participation in the whole 
Profits with moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are as low as those of the non participating scale 
of the proprietary Companies. They admit of being so not only 
with safety, but with ample reversion of profits to the Policy- 
holders- being free from the burden of payment of dividend to 
Shareholders. 

At the first division of Surplus—as at 3lst December, 1852— 
Bonus Additions were made to Policies which had come within 
the participating class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their 
amount. 

Inall points of practice—as in the provision for the indefeasibility 
of Policies, facility of license for travelling or residence abroad, 
and of obtaining advances on the value of the Policies—the regu- 
lations of the Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal 
as is consistent with right principle. 

Aynvat Premivm To Assurr £100 ar Drarn. 
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Breystat Progress or BuSINESS DURING THE LAist TEN YEARS. 














{ Number | Amount {| Accumulated 
In years. | of of Fund at 
New Policies. NewAssurances.} end of Period. 
1844-45 | 658 | £281,082 £59,009 
1846-47 | 888 404,734 95,705 
1848-49 | 997 | 419,933 134,406 
1850-51 1289 535,157 207,503 
1852-53 | 1378 587,118 805,134 





_ ‘st Policies are now issued free of Stamp Duty; and attention 
isinvited to the circumstance, that Premiums payable for Life 
Assurance are now allowed as a deduction from income in the 
Returns for Income-tax. Full Reports and every information had 
(free) on application. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 66, Gracechurch Street. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
l{, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 


Directors. 
Tue Cuisnoim, Chairman. 

Ricuarn Harriey Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold, William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodizan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
— Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 

ames John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

2 Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
a Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. ‘The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
sa i in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 
=e General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
vai ay, 1854, when a Report of the business for the last year 
phe eae exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
pal i appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ex- 
ineaeh ae effected in any previous year; the number of Policies 
witens € more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
visitation Fle It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
Wieaci ol the cholera took place, the claims arising from deaths 
The path Rt heal much below their estimated amount. 
the Re 09 ers present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
Cent Anahi resolved unanimously that a Reduction of 314 per 
all Polien " = made in the current year’s Premium, payable by 

Credit is i ers now entitled to participate in the Profits. 
vas: allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 


LIFE 


tien? Slowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 





Age when] 
4 When} Amount |Annual Prem.| Allowance of |Annual Prem. 





ured. | Assured. originally paid| 314 per Cent. | now payable. 
£ 8. 4. £s.d. fm d 

4 

2 1000 2017 6 611 6 14 6 0 

. 1000 2513 4 818 1711 8 

50 1000 33.18 4 1013 8 23 4 8 

® 1000 48 16 8 157 8 33 9 0 
1000 7517 6 23 18 0 5L19 6 

TT A. R. IRVINE, 

» Waterloo Place, London. Managing Director. 











NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of 8000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. " 
By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Persdn on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


14th September, 1853. Resident Director. 


T AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London: Instituted in 1696, extended to Life Insurance 1836. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities granted, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
Arthur Eden, Esq William Scott, Esq. 
John Lettsom Eliiot, Esq. John Sperling, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Lire DrepartmMent.—Insurances effected before the 24th of June 
next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effected 
after that date. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the premiums 
on all poticies entitled to participate were abated 52} per cent., 
that is to say,a premium of 100/. was reduced to 471. 108. No 
charge for stamps. 

Fire Derartment.—Insurances are effected on every descrip- 
tion of property, at the usual rates. 

By order, RICHARD RAY, See. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE .COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBRERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scare or Premivms adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four Firrss, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuinp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of Jife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Securiry.— hose who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societics. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to. . £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than * 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 














I. bene BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 
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Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 185!, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the J’rofit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.) Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
| £ £ 8. da. £ «4. 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 

| 


1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 

obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 

any of the Agents of the Cémpany.° 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 

4, New Bank Buildings. 





AUTION.—Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS 

find it necessrry to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 

pers of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committed by 

parties in selling spurious Ales for those of Messrs. Autsorr and 
Sons, 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt compelled, by the extent 
to which this disgraceful practice has been carried, to proceed, in 
several cases, by obtaining Injunctions from the Court of Chancery ; 
and have ultimately been driven to prosecute criminally, for the 
commission of this offence. They beg to call attention to the case 
of “The Qurren v. Gray and Gostin,” in which Loap Campbete 
sentenced the parties charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour,—Vide Times and Morninc Apvertiser of the 18th May. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons having 
reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold under their 
name, to send thein the earliest information, in order that imme- 
diate steps may be taken for prosecuting the parties. 

Messrs, ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish the names 
of respectable houses, where a supply of their Ales may be depended 
on, as genuine from the Brewery. 

Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHE YARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park, 


ELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powertul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs, 8. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from !6 to 20 miles. 
The Royal Exhibition, 1851—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Being of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and 
at public assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 


UTY OFF TEA.—All our Prices again 


Reduced Fourpence per Pound, as the following List will 



























show :— Former Prices, 
s.d. s.d. a.d. g.d. s.d, s.d, 

Congou Tea....... imines Ss Se 36 30 32 34 
Rare Souchong Ti went 8 @ 28 36 38 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, 

a very extraordinary Tea.. 4 0 oe ee 44 
Prime Gunpowder Tea...... 38 40 48 40 48 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.... 5 0 ; 54 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per Ib.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 4d. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to any 
Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 
4(s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. Sugars 
are supplied at Market Prices. 





The successful results of the last half century have proved beyond 
question that 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL possesses 
peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, frees it from 
scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy, 
In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In reference to the 
hair of early childhood, the use of the oil is attended with the 
happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purifying, in every 
instance, it dispels scurf and dandriff, and rencers unnecessary the 
use of the fine comb. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; 
and double that size, 21s. On the wrapper of each bottle are the 
words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 29, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


JBAMETON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 1}d. per box. 








B LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘ Tuomas Provt, 











229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS produce the most 


Beneficial Effects in all COMPLAINTS of the LIVER, 
INDIGESTION, &c.—Officers of the army and navy, before pro- 
ceeding abroad, should provide themselves with a supply of Hol- 
loway’s Pills, as change of climate frequently causes an alteration 
in the system, producing bile, indigestion, flatulency, liver com- 
plaints, and such-like disorders. These Pills may be taken with- 
out danger, requiring no constraint from business or pleasure; 
they act mildly on the bowels, causing neither pain nor griping, 
and thus removing the complaints ; at the same time they strengthen 
the stomach, give a healthy action to the liver, brace the nerves, 
and invigorate the constitution.—Sold by all druggists; and at 
Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 
Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
Command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Brertuoip 
Seemann, F.L.S8. With Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by 
Petermann. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 











° 

Popular Physical Geology. 
By J. Beers Jukes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.L.A., Local Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and President of the Geological 
; Society of Dublin. Illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty 
double-tinted lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
{ geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 












Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


By Atrrep R. Wattace, Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabularies 
i of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latuam, M.D., F.R.S. Plates 
and Map. 8vo, cloth. 18s, 








Insecta Britannica. 


Vol. II., comprising continuation of the Diptera. 
Esq., F.L.S. Plates. 8vo, cloth. 25s, 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 


Herald. Part I1., including Mammals. 
M.D., F.R.S. Plates. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


3y F. WALKER, 















By Sir JouHn RicHarDson, 











Y o4 e e 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
Continued by Sir Wuutiam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., &c., 
Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. IX. Coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. £1 11s. 6d. 














e e e e 
Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Seaweeds, Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Micro- 
scope. By Acnes Cattow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 




















Talpa ; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 


By C. W. H. With Illustrations by 
12mo, cloth. 8s. 





An Agricultural Fragment. 
George Cruikshank. 














[Second Edition. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Journal of Botany and Kew Gardens 


Popular British Ornithology. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet. 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northen 
India, during the years 1847 and 1848. By Tuomas Tuomsoy, M, dD, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted Lithographs ands 
new Map by Arrowsmith. S8vo, cloth. 145s. 





Popular Economic Botany. 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chief 
Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Saag Tanning, Dye. 
ing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &. By T. C. Arcuen, Esq, 

Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal P. alace. Illustrated with 
Twenty Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 






The Flora of New Zealand. 


Including the Ferns. 


Part V, 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. Plates 
4to, Plain, 25s.; coloured, 35s. 


The Lora of New Zealand. 


The INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by Dr. JoserH Daxron Hooxn, 
M.D., F.R.S.  4to. 2s, 


The Botany of the Voyage of H.MS. 


Herald, Part TV. By Bertruonp Seemann, F.L.8. Plates. Ato. 
10s, 






Miscellany. Edited by Sir Witutam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.C.L, 
&e., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. Vol. V. Plates. 8v0, 
cloth. £1 6s. 6d. 





Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief descriptive characters and remarks, of new 


and rare Plants. By Sir Winttam Jackson Hooker, K.H., D.CL, 
&e., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. New Series. Vol. V. 
With Two Hundred Plain Plates. 8vo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 






Parks and Pleasure Grounds: or, 


Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 


Gardens. Crown §v0, 


cloth, 6s. 


By C. H. J. Sarru, Landscape Gardener. 





By P. H. Gossz, Esq. Twenty 
10s. 6d. 


Comprising all the British Birds. 


Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. i 
[Second Edition. 
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